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AN AMERICAN “SMALL BOOK.” 


In an interesting notice which recently appeared 
in a New York paper of the library of the State 
‘of New York, mention is made of one of those 
“* smallest books in the world” which from time 
“to time have been brought under the notice of 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ This American contribution 
‘to liliputian literature differs from all those pre- 
‘viously chronicled, and is what on the other side of 

the Atlantic is styled a campaign document. It is 
catalogued as No. 101,150 :— 


Its pages are 14 by 1} inches, and there are fourteen 
ofthem, Itis the smallest book in the State Library.” 


The title-page reads :— 

“Life and Services of Gen. Pierce, Respectfully 
to Genl. Lewis Cass. Concord: Gezette-Prees, 

The contents of the little volume are thus given : 


“ Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1852 
. by Gen. Consent, in the clerk's office of the Dist, Court 
of the United States. 

« Introducti We esteem ita sacred and 
duty to present to the electors of the U, 
memento of this great and good man.—Sykes. 

“ Franky Pierce was the son of his father, born at Con- 

~ cord, N. i. in the year of our Lord 1788. In December 
A.D. 1827 he spelled the word ‘ but’ for bis father. In 
December, 1836, he was elected to Congress, and the 


riotic 
tes a 


first notable thing he did was in 1837, to vote against 
the right of petition. In the very same year, with an 
eye single to the good of the great West, he nobly and 
patriotically spoke and voted xyainet the River and Har- 
bor bill. About this time he was elected to the Senate, 
looked wise, and said not a word, and in 1842 he resigned 
his ceat and returned home in peace. On his return to 
the land of his nativity, he gave to a boy who was in no 
way related to him a cent to buy a stick of candy, and 
his admirers say, that he did not seem to begrudge, in 
the least, the sum thus appropriated. His heart is ever 
open for the relief of the woes of suffering humanity. 
In 1847, Polk appointed him one of the Generals. e 
look'd over this very great nation. And in fainting he 
knew Pierce co'ld Beatall creation! The first time he 
distinguished himself in war was to order Col. Ransom 
to cherge the Mexicans, while he retreated to his tent, 
feeling tr dously indisposed!!!!! On the 17th of 
Aug., 1?47, he fell from his horse, in the bloody field of 
Contreras, dangerously wounded in the rim of his hat. 
On the 20th of August was fought the bloody battle of 
Cherubusco, and in which he scted a conspicuous part, 
Gen, P. (according to his own report of the battle, p. 
183), performed one of the most DARING feats of fainting 
ever known in the annals of history. On the 27th day 
of Sept, be exhibited bis usual skill and heroic bravery 
in Marching into the City of Mexico, after it had sur- 
rended to one Gen’l Scott. Franky Pierce is a consistent 
man—his country will always know where to find him 
if he is elected—to wit: Voting all bills for improvement 
of rivers and harbors: all bills allowing pensions to 
widows of decensed soldiers: besides being death on 
Catholics and protection to American industry. And 
above all, be entitled himeelf to the gratitude of his 
countrymen, and made himself most mag-nan-i-mous-ly 
conspicuous by his speaking and voting against allowing 
the widow of Harrison the remnant of the salary of her 
deceased husband. 

“Note.--The author will forfeit the sum of $100, 
to be applied to benevolent porpeens, if there can be 
found a single error m General Franklin Pierce’s whole 
life Finis, Nov. 2, 1852.” 


Another ‘ Life of Franklin Pierce,’ also a cam- 
paign document, was written by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. The two men were college friends, and 
when Pierce became President of the United 
States, he gave, in March, 1853, Hawthorne the 

of Consul at Liverpool—an appointment 
which, whether it was the result of political grati- 
tude or personal friendship, was good for literature, 
as to it we owe ‘Our Old Home,’ and varying 
forms of ‘The Dolliver Romance.’ Pierce was 
neither the wisest nor the greatest of the American 
presidents, and both he and Hawthorne were 
singularly blind to the signs of the times on the 
subject of negro slavery. Indeed, Hawthorne 
stood almost alone among the brilliant group of 
New England men in his apathy towards aboli- 
tionism. Whilst Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, 
to name a few of many, raised their voices for 
liberty, he remained indifferent, if not antagonistic. 
As Hawthorne died in 1863 and Pierce in 1869, 
they both lived to see the natural fruits of the 
existence of slavery under a republican constitution 
which proclaimed that all men were born free and 
E, A, Axon, 
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LADY KATHERINE GREY. 
(Continued from p. 285.) 
I now offer some transcripts of the ‘State 
Papers, Domestic,’ referring to Lady Katherine, 


which have not, I believe, been before printed ; 
and as the collection does not include any letters 
written by the lady herself, I will give two letters, 
and her petition to the queen, found with the 
Lansdowne MSS. Also from these I will partially 

uote, for the purpose of narrative, some letters of 
Lord John Grey,* of Pirgo, to whose charge, on 
leaving the Tower, Lady Katherine was committed. 
The letters of the Lansdowne collection are given 
by Sir Henry Ellis, in his ‘Original Letters,’ 
Second Series, vol. ii. I think it may be best, for the 
sake of fluency, not to reproduce old spelling (the 
quaintness and arbitrariness of which bas now, 
through familiarity, almost lost its charm), and 
when quoting sums of money I shall avoid the 
cumbrous system of the old time. 

Ang. 21, 1563,t the queen to the Lieutenant of 
the Tower, commanding the removal therefrom of 
Lady Katherine and her husband, the Earl of Hert- 
ford, on account of the prevalence of the plague. 
They had been imprisoned two — The Peper 
is a draft in the handwriting of Sir William Cecil. 
I give it altered as found ; the words in brackets 

scored through in the original :— 

Rt, Trusty and Well- beloved, We greet you well. 
Whereas we be informed that the [plague] places near 
that our Tower are much visited with the plague, and 
= peed not without great fear that the same may enter 

to our said Tower, we [have thought meet upon earnest 
suit made unto us to licence] are conten the lady 
Catharyne and y* Earl of Hertford for ?* time of this 
danger of the plague shall be placed in some other 
several and convenient places out of y* Tower. Where- 
fore [ we will that you shall let either of them know of 
this our contentation that the lady Catharyn shall be 
removed to And for the places of their abode] we will 
that the lady Cath: shall be removed to y* house 
of Ld, John Grey in x, there to remain [within his 
house} with him and his wife during our pleasure, and 

* Earl of Hertford to be removed to his mother’s house 
tn Middlesex{ there also to remain during our pleasure, 
and for their bebaviour our pleasure is that ye shall 
command them in our name under pain of our ind 
tion and such fine as we shall please to assess 
neither of them shall depart from y* said places without 
our leave, [neither attempt to bave any converse together) 
otherwise than to take y* air near mp Bh not 
without the company of his mother or Newdegate. § 


* Lord John Grey, br ther of Lady Katherine's father, 
Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, had his title by courtesy 
as being a younger son of Thomas, Marquis of Dorset. 
He is sumetimes cal'ed “ Sir John Grey.” Pirgo was an 
ancient royal eeat, adjoining Havering-atte-Bower and 
Hainault Forest, in Essex; it had been granted by the 

«4 to Lord John Grey in 1559, The existing man- 
modern. 


Hanworth, near Hounslow. 


(Endorsed) 21 Aug. 1563. From the Queen’s Ms 
to the Lieutenant of the Tower for the removal 
Lady Katherine and the Earl of Hertford. 


Lady Katherine had arrived at Pirgo, the seat 
of her uncle, Lord John Grey, by Aug. 29, for of 
that date is a letter from him to Sir William Cecil,* 
thanking the secretary for placing her in his charge ; 
and that this was considered an act of friendship 
further appears in a letter written 
by Katherine a few days later. 

Sept 3, 1563, Lady Katherine to Sir William 
Cecil + :— 

Good cousin Cecill, after my very hearty commenda- 
tions to my good cousin your wife and you, with like 
thanks for your great friendship showed me in this my 
lord's deliverance and mine, with the obtaining of the 
Queen’s Majesty’s most gracious favour thus farforth 
extended towards us, I cannot but acknowledge myself 
bounden and bebolding unto you therefor. And as I am 
sure you doubt not of mine own dear lord’s good-will 
for the requital thereof to the uttermost of his power, so 
I beseech you, good cousin Cecill, make the like account 
of me during life to the uttermost of my power ; be- 
seeching vour farther friendship for the obtaining of the 
Queen's Majesty's most gracious pardon and favour 
towards me, which with — hands and down bent 
knees, from the bottom of my heart most humbly I crave, 
Thus resting in prayer for the Queen’s Majesty's long 
reign over us, the forgiveness of mine offence, the short 
Cepeedy} enjoying of my own dear lord and h 
with assu th God's grace and your 
help and my lord Robert{ for the enjoying of the Queen’s 
Highness’ favour in that behalf, I bid my own good 
cousin, most heartily farewell, From Pyrgo the thind of 


Your aseured friend and cousin to my small power, 
To loving cousin Wille Knight, 
Chief to the Queen's Majesty, give these. 

The next letter in which we hear of the lady is 
to Cecil, in a very depressed con- 
dition of mind. Lord John a — 


I assure you, good cousin Cecill (as I have written 
unto my lord Robert) the thought and care she taketh 
for the want of Her Highness’ favour pines ber away : 
before God I speak it if it come not the sooner she will 
not long live thus; she eateth not above six morsels in 
the meal. If I say unto ber “Good Madam, eat some- 
what to comfort yourself” she falls a weeping and goeth 
up to ber ohember; if I ack her whet the she 
useth herself in that sort, she answers me “ Alas! Uncle, 
what a life is this to me, thas to live in the Queen's dis- 
pleasure ; but for my lord and my children I would to 
God | were buried.” Good cousin Cecill, as time, 
and occasion may serve ease her of this woful grief 
sorrow, and rid me of this life which I assure you grieveth 
me at the heart's roots. 


Six weeks passed, and then Lady 
probably on her uncle’s advice, wrote a petition to 


* Lansdowne MS. 7, art. 55 
Jbid. 6, art. 32. Lady Katherine's handwriting is 
large, clear, and well formed. 
t Lord Robert Dudley, created Earl of Leicester 


i * State Papers, Dom.,’ Elizab., vol. xxix. f. 62. 


Francis Newdegate, second husband of the Duche s 
of Somerset, 


Sept. 29. 1563. 
§ Lans: 
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the qaeeo, which Lord John forwarded with a 
letter to Cecil,* craving his friendly advice and 
counsel before its being delivered to my Lord 
Robert, and should he think that anythiog in it 
might be amended, then for that purpose to return 
it by the messenger. At the same time Katherine 
aleo wrote to Cecil.t The draft of the petition is, 
of course, expressed in the language of the day, 
and may seem to us over-obsequious ; but such 
were the terms then used in addressing the sove- 
reign, and it must be remembered that, although 
the queen’s treatment of her cousin was very cruel, 
yet tbat the latter, so nearly connected with the 
Crown, had committed a great offence by marry- 
ing contrary to the royal will. 

The petition, Nov. 6, 1563 :— 

I dare not presume, Most Gracious Sovereign, to crave 
pardon for my disobedient and rash matching of myself 
witbout your Highness’ consent, I only most humbly 
sue unto your Highness to continue your merciful nature 
towards me. 1 knowledge myself a must unworthy 
creature to feel so much of your gracious favour as [ 
have done. My just felt misery and continual grief doth 
teach me daily more and more the greatness of my fault, 
and your princely pity increaseth my sorrow that have 
so forgotten my duty towards your Majesty. This is my 
great torment of mind, May it therefore please your 
excellent = to licence me to be a most lowly suitor 
unto your Highness to extend towards my miserable 
state your Majesty's further favour and accustomed 
mercy, which upon my knees in all humble wise I crave, 
with my daily prayers to God long continue and preserve 
ae aos reign over us, From Pirgo the 6 of 


ovember 
Your Majesty's most humble, bounden 
and obedient subject. 

If the petition reached the queen it was fruitless, 
and the poor lady continued to languish at Pirgo. 
Her uncle wrote again to Cecil { on Dec. 12, that 
for three or four days she had itor the most part 
kept her bed, or had not left her chamber, so that 
be bad thought of sending for some of the queen's 
physicians, and that whenever he visited her he 
found her weeping. At this time Katherine her- 
self wrote as follows to Cecil §:— 


What the long want of the Queen’s Majesty s accus- 
tomed favour towards me hath bred in this miserable 
and wasted body of mine God only knoweth, as I daily 
more and more, to the torment and wasting thereof, do 
otherwise feel than well able to express: which if it 
should any long time thus continue | rather wish of God 
shortly to be buried in the faith and fcar of him, than in 
this continual agony to live. As | have written unto m 
lord Robert, so, good cousin Cycell, do I unto you. 
must confess | never felt what the want of my Prince's 
favour was before now, which by your good means and 
the rest of my very good lords once ubtained | shall not 
require any of you, if it fall through my default, to be 
means for the restitution thereot, so mindful, God 
willing, ehall 1 be not to offend her Highness. Thus 
desiring the continuance of your friendship I most 


* Lansdowne MS. 6, art 37. 
+ Jbid. 6, art, 36, 

t Jbid. 6, art. 3. 

§ Ibid. 6, art. 44, 


heartily bid you farewe!l, good cousin Cecyll, praying 
you to make my hearty commendations to my cousin 
your wife, From Pyrgo the 13 of Deceaber 1563. 
Your poor cousin and assured friend 
to my small power, 
Hartrorp. 

No letter written during the next twelve weeks 
has come down to us, but in the interval we have 
with the ‘State Papers’ a receipt of the steward 
at Pirgo for a sum paid for the maintenance of 
Lady Katherine, her son, and servants. It is io- 
teresting as showing that at that time one of her 
two children was with her, and also what was 
the number of her servants. The receipt* is as 
follows :— 

January 24, 1564. Received by me John Woode, 
steward to tne Right Honourable my L{ord) John 
Graie, at the hands of George Ireland for fourteen weeks 
diet unto my Lady of Hartford and her train, after six 
pounds sixteen shillings eight pence the week, in full 
payment of all her la{dyship’s} said diet unto thie day, 
the sum of four score fifteen pounds thirteen shgs four 
pence on, besides 57" 4 9* which I received of M* 
Edward Stanbope in full satisfaction of her la{dyship’s] 
diet until the 17% of October last. In witness whereof 
I have here under subscribed my name this 23" of 
January 1563 (N.S. egni Regine E. sext. 


by me Jobn Woode. 
s. d, 
My Lady . 6 8 
ww 
Hernurse ... 8 
Mre, Woodeforde... ... 6 8 
Mre Isham ... ... ... 6 8 
My Lady's groom 5 0 
Nowellherman... .. 5 0 
William Hampton ... 5 0 
My Lady's two launders 10 0 
Lackey ... ... 5 0 
6" 


Red, of M* George Ireland the 23" of January 1563 
which I stand to account for at our next reckoning, 


4" 11° §, by me John Woode. 
(Endorsed } of my lady’s diet at Pirgo last paid 
for 14 weeks. Jan. 1563 (N.S. 1564]. 


W. L. Rurtow. 
27, Elgin Avenue, Westbourne Park, W. 
(To be continued.) 


MRS. GARRICK. 

In former volumes of ‘ N. & Q.’ there has been 
much interesting information about this lady and 
her husband David Garrick, the English Roscius, 
whom she survived so many years; she was 
buried with him in the same grave in Poets’ 
Corner in Westminster Abbey in 1822, where his 
remains had been deposited in 1779. There seems 
some little doubt as to her exact age, as the record 
on the gravestone varies slightly from that of the 
burial book of the Abbey. In the transept a plain 


* State Papers, Dom.,’ Elizab., vol. xxxiii, f. 10, 
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slab covering the grave in which she is buried with 
her busband has this simple inscription :— 
Eva Maria Garrick 
Born 29th February 1724. Died 16 October 1822. 

The entry in the burial book, as given by Col. 
Chester in ‘ Westminster Abbey Registers,’ is as 
follows :— 

“ Oct. 25, 1822. Eva Maria Garrick, widow, Ade!pbi 
Terrace, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fielde, died the 16th, aged 
99, in the South Cross.” 

The editor adds in a note :— 


“ Relict of David Garrick, the celebrated tragedian, to 
whom married at a chapel at St. Giles-in-the-Fields, 
Midx., and afterwards in the Chapel of the Portuguese 
Embassy, 220d June 1749, as Eva Moria Violette of St. 
James, Westminster, The Funeral Book says that she 
died in her 99th year.” 

If she died aged ninety-nine years, she must have 
been in her handredth year at the time of her 
decease, 


Jobn T. Smith, in his ‘ Book for a Rainy Day,’ 
mentions having witnessed Mrs. Garrick’s funeral— 
which took place after the morning service in the 
Abbey—in company with Miss Macaulay, the 
authoress, and being charged sixpence for ad- 
mission. The funeral seems to have been very 
unpretending compared with that of her bus- 
band, when the carriages reached from their 
house in the Adelphi to the west door of the Abbey. 
John T. Smith also mentions an interesting 
anecdote : his having shown Mrs. Garrick in the 
previous year at the British Museum numerous 
prints of Mr. Garrick in his different characters 
on the stage. Her portrait was several times taken 
in oils in company with her husband, and there is 
one of her, a half-length, by Gainsborough, at 
Stratford-on-Avon, representing a very pretty 
woman with powdered hair caressing an Italian 
gretene. A small engraving (very scarce) of 

rs. Garrick is in existence, representing her when 
past ninety, old and wrinkled, in which it is impos- 
sible to recognize the once beautiful woman and 

ceful danseuse La Violette. In his amusing 

k Smith records having made a call, in 1829, at 
Hampton on Mr. Carr, the then proprietor of 
Garrick’s Villa, and having seen a great quantity 
of portraits and porcelain casts of celebrated actors 
and actresses, and several portraits and miniatures 
of Mrs. Garrick, concerning whose paternity there 
was always a mystery. One portrait of her is 
specially noted, a fine one by Zoffany, an old 
admirer, representing her with a mask in her hand. 
She had lived in the reigns of the four Georges. 
An old friend of mine, who died not many years 
since, at the age of ninety, told me that he had 
seen, when second master of Westminster School, 
the grave opened for the reception of ber remains. 
. John Payne Collier, in his ‘Old Man’s Diary,’ 
states that La Violette was married to Garrick in 


1799, and that he had seen the original settlement, 


shown to him, most probably, by his friend the 
Duke of Devonshire, in which Dorothy, Countess 
of Burlington, agrees to give her 5,000]. as a 
marriage portion. Smith also supplies a copy of 
what be calla a ‘‘ theatrical curiosity,” given to 
him by the Dake of Devonshire, a ticket of ad- 
mission to a benefit of Mrs. Garrick before her 
murriage :— 

“For the benefit of Mademoiselle Violette, at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, Wednesday, February 
the llth (1747), Violette (L.8.)."—Pt. i. p. 11. 

Perhaps the finest portrait of Garrick in existence 
is a full-length in oils, by Gainsborough, in the 
Town Hall at Stratford-on-Avon, in which he is 
represented in a standing posture with his arm 
round a pedestal on which is a bust of Shakspere, 
Tiis has been very well engraved, and of it my 
late friend J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps had a fine 
impression at Hollingbury Copse, near Brighton, 

M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Cuaucer’s ‘ Anetipa anv Arcits.’—Will you 
allow me to invite the opinion of some of your 
specialist readers on the interpretation that should 
be given to the following lines in Chaucer's 
* Anelida and Arcite’:— 

His newe lady holdeth him so narwe 

Up by the brydel, at the staves ende, 

That every word he dredeth-as an arwe ; 

Hir daunger made him bothe bowe and bende, 

And, us bir liste, made him turne and wende. 
Prof. Skeat, whose monumental labours have 
placed students of Chaucer under great obligations 
to him, remarks with reference to this passage that 
‘* the image is that of a horse, tightly fastened to 
the ends of a shaft of a car, &c.” (vol. i535). In 
this interpretation, stave is obviously taken in the 
sense of “shaft,” and this meaning has been as- 
signed to stave in the ‘Century Dictionary,’ which 
quotes the e above in illustration. 

I do not know if satisfactory authority can be 
cited in support of this meaning of stave, but, on 
other grounds, it appears to me that the image 
underlying the passage is taken, not from driving, 
but from riding. 

1. There seems an antecedent im bility in 
the supposition that Chaucer should have taken 
his figure from the former. It is true that, in the 
* Avelida’ and other poems, he refers to chars and 
carts in the senee of “ chariots,” but his references 
seem, in great measure, merely literary conven- 
tionalisms. Without doubt, chariots of a kind 
were in use in the time of Richard II., but they 
must have been very uncommon, and, in view of 
their clumsy structure—if I may jadge of this 
from nearly contemporary pictures of wheeled 
conveyances—it is hardly likely that driving was 
reckoned among the accomplishments of a courtier, 
and still less of a lady. 
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2. Oo the other hand, Stow tells us that with 
Queen Anne and her Bohemians the side-eaddle 
came into England. Previously ladies rode astride, 
probably on “ambleres,” like the wife of Bath 
(who is described as wearing “a paire of spores 
sharpe”); though some of the “new women” of the 
times seem to have hunted deer on swift horses, 
Female delicacy was probably pretty much the 
same in the fourteenth century as it is in the nine- 
teenth, and it is extremely unlikely that, so long 
as ladies had to ride astride, female equestrian- 
ship would have developed into a fashion and an 
art. The side-saddle, along with other Bohemian 
fashions, no doubt soon became popular, and we 
can well understand how Chaucer, the painter of 
man and manners, would, for literary purposes, 
have utilized such a novelty as feats of ‘‘ horse- 
womanship.” 

In the passage quoted, “the newe lady ” is described 
as though she were “putting Arcite through his 
paces,” for the words “ bowe and bende,” “ turn and 
wende” seem to refer as much to the movements of 
the horse in the metaphor as to Arcite’s demean- 
our. I find, however, that the ‘New English 
Dictionary ’ gives to bowe, bende, meanings which 
apparently limit their application to the latter. 
Evidently, in the lady’s opinion, Arcite is like a 
horse that must be kept well in hand and bullied 
into obedience, for she is apparently holding a very 
tight and a very short rein with ber hands 
(byperbolically) “up by the brydel.” If this be 
the correct view, stave might mean the cross-bar 
in the bit, technically called the “mouth.” I 
have not been able to discover any illustration of 
this use of the word stave, but it may be associated 
with stave =the step of a ladder, given in Wright’s 
* Provincial Dictionary.’ 

Can any of your readers throw any light on the 
use of the word stave, which is undoubtedly the 
crux of the passage ? J. B. B. 


“STRANGE EVENTFUL HISTORY.”—A dealer in 
antique farniture, at a northern watering-place, 
offers the following tempting relic to the public :— 

“ Sword.—This sword was worn and used by Henry 
VII, at Denby Castle, Yorkshire, while there courting 
Catherine Parr, afterwards his last queen. It has been 
in the possession of a Danby family, who were the ori- 
ginal retainers there. It afterwards came into the 
possession of Mr. John Adamson, of Loftus, from whom 
it was purchased by the present owner, Mr. A, Sollitt, 
What offer?” 

The extended matrimonial experiences attributed 
to the seventh Henry may be the result of a mis- 
print ; but the visit to Danby Castle of the monarch 
who did espouse the widow of John, Lord Latimer, 
is an item of well-matured popular belief. It is, 
however, regarded as a fond tradition by Canon 
Atkinson, who asserts that Henry VIIT. ‘“ never 
came north of York.” I take the liberty of tran- 
scribing part of a foot-note at p. 293 of ‘ Forty 


Years in a Moorland Parish,’ in which that state- 
ment occurs :— 

“ The legend is to the effect that Henry riding from 
York......to visit Lady Latimer at Danby Castle, was 
cauyht in a storm and forced to take refuge in a farm- 
house in Danby Dale, which still bears the name of 
Stormy Hall. As a matter of fact Henry’s fifth queen 
was. when he was at York, still living, and he never came 
north of York, either then or later. The name of the 
farm is in reality due to the fact that the land had been 
held from the thirteenth century by members of the 
family (well known io Cleveland) of E-turmi or Sturmy.” 


Sr. Swrrary. 


“Creep,” Bevter.”—The curious correspond- 
ence about “ Saint” and “ Holy” occurs just as I 
have been battling with a similar fogginess of idea. 
Leading Methodists here were successful in pre- 
venting the teaching of the Apcstles’ Creed in our 
new Board Schools. Being surprised at such 
action by a body once considered almost Church- 
men, I called upon several of their leading men to 
discuss the matter. One of them remarked, 
“Creed! we want no Creed, the Belief is enongh 
for us.” ‘* Are you aware,” said J, “that the 
Apostles’ Creed is printed in your Catechism, 
between the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Com-- 
mandments? The ‘Belief’ is the ‘Creed.’ The 
Prayer Book was once in Latin, and the form which 
now begins ‘I believe’ then began ‘ Credo,’ which 
has exactly the same meaning.” He was fairly. 
staggered and speechless. I prosecuted my 
quiries, and found several respectable middle-class 
tradesmen living in the same state of fog. What 
the common ruck thought about it, or if they ever 
thought at al), goodness only knows ; but an im- 
pression was very prevalent that the Apostles’ 
Creed had something to do with Popery and the 
Virgin Mary, and was quite different from the 
“ Belief.” This was so surprising to me that I 
wrote a series of long letters in one of our local 
papers, embodying these and many other facts I 
had gleaned, which, for shame, the anti-creed men 
dare not attempt to answer. Surely such ignor- 
ance is so singular that it deserves a permanent 
record in ‘N. & Q.’ R. 

Boston, Lincolnsbire, 


“Greater Barraiy.”—The use of this expres- 
sion is older than most people suppose. Wyntoun, 
the chronicler, in eulogizing Devorguila, the 
mother of John Baliol, King of Scotland, says :— 

A bettyr lady than echo wes nane 
In all the yle of Mare Bretane. 
Bk. viii. c. 8, 1. 1521. 

“ Mare,” 4. ¢., more, greater. 

Herpert Maxwe 


Dr Qoixcey on ‘ Lake Poets 
De Quincey says of Coleridge, “ through the whole 
course of his lecture he often seemed to labour 
under an almost paralytic inability to raise the 
upper from the lower jaw.” It was bardly fair of 
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De Quincey to find fault with Coleridge for his 
inability to perform what every neophyte in 
anatomy knows to be an 

u. Dopp. 


Dublin, 


“Toto ca.o.”—The ‘Stanford Dictionary’ ex- 
plains this expression as meaning “ by the whole 
heaven, as far as the distance between the poles, 
‘by diametrical opposition.” Five quotations are 
given for its use, in all of which the verb “ differ” 
is employed. The earliest is dated 1727: ‘It is 
wonderful to observe, how nearly they have 

us in those —_ pieces ; though 
in their others they differ’d toto calo from us” 
(Pope, ‘Art of Sinking,’ ch. i., ‘ Works,’ vol. vi. 
p. 167, 1757). Probably earlier passages can be 
‘cited for its use by English authors. Who first 
need it with “‘ differ” in the above sense I do not 
know ; bat tbe original phrase seems to have been 
““errare toto cxlo.” T. Randolph employs it in 
his ‘ Oratio Preevaricatoria,’ 1632 :— 

“‘ Metaphysica putat veritatem in suo intellectu Tran- 
ecendentalem. Geometria arbitratur esse in Terra 
—- Astrologia dicit Theologiam foto errare 

« 0. 

“Toto erras cxalo” is given in Polydore Vergil’s 
Libellas Proverbiorum ’ with this explanation :— 

“ Hoc proverbium de iis dicitur, qui devii et errantes 
consistere queunt: veluti quedam sidera 
quae totum pererrant calum discurrent' Sed in eos 

potissimum a yy us qui cum sibi minime 
‘Gd, 1506, B ii. 
Macrobius bas the expression in his ‘Saturnalia,’ 
lib. iii, xii. :— 

“ Tunc Euangelus : Nunquam tibi, Pretextate, venit in 
mentem, fofo, ut aiunt, calo errasse Vergilium, cum 
Dido sua rem divinam pro nuptiis faceret?”’ 

F, C. Brreseck Terry. 


Satnt Vaast. —Canon Sparrow Simpson refers 
to St. Vedast, otherwise S. Vaast (ante, p. 87), 
a spelling which is given in the late Mr. Pater’s 
* Imaginary Portraits’ (1887, pp. 18, 26). There 
was ap ancient church in Norwich, taken down 
in 1540, dedicated to St. Vedast, the memory of 
which is preserved in St. Faith’s Lane—Vedast, 
Vaast, Vaist, Faith. 

Jobn Burton, master of Norwich Grammar 
School in 1677, wrote a short his of that 
foundation—‘ Antiquitates Capelle D. Johannis 
Evangelist, hodie Schole Regis Norvicensis 
and, referring to St. Vedast’s Church, says :— 

“A Vedasto quidem nomen habuit venella quedam 
dut sequioris homines loquuntur) que majoribus 
nostris contracté St. Vaists, is corrupté St. Faith's. 


lane dicitur, quasi 8, Fidei seu Fidis Virginis esset.” 
This interesting little history, with a translation 

‘by Herbert H. Buck, senior scholar in 1861, 

daring Dr. Jessopp’s head mastership, was pub- 


lished in 1862, with an introduction by A, Val- 
peian, who was, I believe, John Longe, Esq, of 
Spixworth Park, near Norwich. Master Jobn 
Barton seems to have gone astray in describing 
the dedication as though to St. Fides, or the Faith 
of the Virgin, in apparent ignorance of St. Faitb, 
Virgin and Martyr, who has her place in the 
Anglican Church on Oct. 6. 

There are three churches in Norfolk dedicated 
to St. Faith, not one existing church dedicated to 
St. Vedast. St. Vedast’s, near the General Post 
Office, London, is, of course, well known. Was 
the cult of St. Vedast restricted to any 5 
period or any special tract of England or Europe? 
Probably Canon Sparrow Simpson's 
tractates, ‘ Tragi-Comedia de Sancto Vedasto’ 

* Carmina Vedastina,’ will throw light on the sub- 
ject. James Hooper. 

Norwich, 


Sin Wa. Mowsoy.—In the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography’ Prof. Laughton bas mentioned 
the publication of part of Monson’s ‘ Naval Tracts’ 
in 1682, but he has not said a word of its very 
interesting dedication (? c. 1640) to his son John, 
then eighteen, with its advice—some Polonius- 
like—on the conduct of his life, and its pathetic 
wind-up on the neglected old fighter’s feeli 
In justice to “‘a forgotten worthy,” I think 
latter should be quoted :— 

“Let me (good Son) be your Pattern of Patience, for 

can that the I have un- 
Jestly suffered (my Estate being through my misfortunes 
ruined, my Health by ————— decayed, and my 
Services undervalued and unrecompensed), have not 
bred the least distate or discontent in me, or sl 
my resolution from my infancy; that is, [ was never so 
base as to insinuate into any man's favour, who was 
favoured by the times. I was never so ambitious as to 
seek or crave Impl nt, or to undertake any that was 
not put upon me, My great and onely comfort is, that 
I served my Princes both faithfully and fortunately ; 
but seeing my Services have been no better accepted, 
can as well content my self in being a Spectator, as if I 
were an Actor in the world.” F.JF 


‘* PROPHESY UNLESS rou KNow.”—A 
writer in the Spectator of March 30 shows that 
this phrase originated with Lowell, who makes 
Hosea Biglow say :— 

My gran’ther’s rule was safer 'n ‘tis to crow,— 
Don't never prophesy onless you kaow. 
JaYDEE. 
Taat=So.—It is usually considered a Scottish 
vincialism to use “ that” in the sense of “so” or 
**such.” In Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary ’ this 
meaning is illustrated by the question, “ Is he that 
frail that he canna 
interpretation, denotes, “ Is he so frai can- 
not get out of bed?” The phrase ‘‘ nae that” 
equivalent to “not so,” “not very,” “not ex- 
tremely,” is a familiar and useful Scottish idiom, 
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of which perhaps the most famous example is in 

the chorus of “ Willie brew’d a peck o’ maut ”:— 
We are na fou’, we ‘re nae that fou’. 

It is curious to find John Henry Newman a 

proaching the usage of the Scottish provinces. In 

his ‘ Apologia,’ chap. ii., speaking of Hurrell 

Froude, he says :— 

“ Froude has that strong hold of first principles. and 
that keen perception of their value, that he was com- 
paratively indifferent to the revolutionary sction which 
would attend on their application to a given state of 
things.” 

Had the sentence ron “that made him com- 
paratively indifferent,” or something similar, the 
syntax would have been explicit and satisfying. 


Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Queries, 


We must reques: correspondents desiring information 
on tamily matters of only private interest to affix their 
ames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Participation 1x InsvRRECTIONS IN 
tHe Low Countrizs.—After the conquest of the 
Low Countries by the armies of the French 
Republic ia the year 1794, many insurrections 
were begun against the conquerors by the in- 
habitants, especially from January, 1796, till 
March, 1797, and from October, 1798, till August, 
1799. According to reports made by French 
authorities, such attempts were incited by foreign 
Courts, and especially by the English Government ; 
but they never published any proof of their allega- 
tions. They assert, also, that one of the chief 
English agents in Belgium was the celebrated 
General Kohler, who had already served in the 
Low Countries when they made war against the 
Austriaos in 1790, and who made a secret journey 
in Belgium in the years 1798-1799, for the pur- 
of inciting the Belgian revolts. I wish to 

wif I can find particulars on this subject in 
any printed book on the period published in Eng- 
land ; whut unpublished sources may be consulted 
in order to be completely informed on this matter ; 
and in what public or private collection is deposited 
the correspondence of English agents in Belgium 
at this time (if such have really existed). 

P. VERHAEGEN, 
29, Rue de Toulouse, B:uxelles. 


A Lost Warzrtoo Mrpat.—In the Battle of 
Waterloo Henry Metcalfe, Ensign in the 320d 
Regiment, was severely wounded in the neck and 
arm—it was supposed mortally—and his name 
appeared in the Gazette among the dead. His 
medal, long preserved by bis family, has dis- 
appeared. It is supposed that, together with his 
miniature, it was among the trinkets, plate, 


miniatures, old portraits of several generations 
of the family, and other family relics, which, 
with property to the value of over 10,0001 , passed 
to two servants—a waiting-maid and a young boat-. 
man—in the year 1852. The woman-servant who 
thus benefited by the unjust and unnatural will. 
of her mistress is supposed to have sold the bulk . 
of her portion of the spoil (plate, trinkete, pictures, 
&c.) at Kendal, or some other place in Westmore- 
land or Lancashire. If any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
has seen the Waterloo medal in any collection of 
war medals, or can give any clue as to the where- 
abouts of either medal or miniature, many grateful 
thanks for the information will be returned by 
Jonny Henry Mercatre, 
Crayke Castle, Easingwold, Yorkshire. 


Dr. Warmstrey, Dean or Worcester.—! 
have a copy of Izaak Walton's ‘Life of Bishop. 
Sandereon,’ published in 1678. It is a presentation 
cepy from Walton to ‘‘ Dr. Warmstrey, Dean of 
Worster.” Is there any information to be bad - 
about Dr, Warmstrey ? R. B. Manson. 


James Kennepy.—Can any of your readers 
afford information about James Kennedy, who- 
published at Salisbury in 1769 an account of the- 


art collections at Wilton House ? 
C. M. Kewxepr. 


QuarrTerstaFr.—Is there any book giving in- 
formation as to the use of the quarterstaff, or pictures 
of the method of attack and defence . ae 


San Francisco, 


Cuartes Turner, Excraver.—I have an ori- 
ginal diary and work book of this engraver, and I 
should like to find some other original diaries or 
papers of his, and a complete list of his engraved 


plates. any one assist me in this? 
C. E. Srewarr. 
22, Kensington Gardens Square, W. 


A “Jepro Gentieman.”—In the vear 1643 
John Eliot, Esq., of Eurewear, co. Pembroke, 
went to the Court (then at Oxford), in hopes that 
King Charles would reward him for certain services 
with knighthood ; but His Majesty did not con- 
sider Mr. Eliot to be a man of sufficient estate. 
When the disappointed applicant returned home 
his enemies (he bad agood many) jeered, and said, 
“ He is not a knight after all, only a Jeppo gentle- 
man.” What was that? E. Laws. 

Tenby. 


Hices or Hicxes Famtty.—Bowack, deserib- 
ing Parson’s Green in 1705, writes: ‘‘ Here also 
stands an ancient seat belonging to Mrs. Aurelia 
Hicks, wife of Alderman Hicks, deceased.” I 
fiod a John Hicks, Hickes, or Hyx, rated under 
the head “ ffulbam streete” as early as 1625. In 
1640 he is rated under ‘‘ Parson’s Greene.” In 
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(1669 a Robert Hickes was buried at Fulham 
Whburch, the son, I suspect, of Jobn Hickes. I 
» should much like to know the Christian name of 
» the alderman alluded to by Bowack. Can any 
correspondent kindly give me any informaticn 
-about the Hickes family, showing the relationship 
of John Hickes, Robert Hickes, and Alderman 
Hickes ? Cuas. Jas, Fire. 
"49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W, 


Ricnarp Homste, Atperman or Loypoy.— 
He is buried in St. Saviour’s, Southwark, where 
there is a fine monument to his memory. A 
diligent search has been made in the records of 
the Guildhall, but no trace of him as an alderman 
can be found. The following is the inscription on 
the tomb :— 

“Peter Humble, gentleman, dedicates this monument 
to the pious memory of Richard Humble, Alderman of 

. London, and Margaret his wife, dauchter to Jobn Pier- 
_ son, of Nathing, in the county of Essex, gentleman, by 
whom he had issue two sons, John, who died young, and 
the above-named Peter, now living ; also four daughters, 
Catherine, Weltham, Margaret, and Elizabeth, who sur- 
vived the other three, and was interred with her father, 

* April 13th, 1616. Richard left Isabel, his second wife, 

+ widow, who was the daughter of Richard Hinclimmon, 

_ of Henley, in the county of York, gentleman, bequeath- 
ing to the poor of this parish 5/. 4s. per Annum for ever, 
out of the tenements adjoining to the north side of the 
Three Crown Gate, Southwark.” 

- There is no mention of him in the records either 
of the Goldsmiths’ or Vintners’ Company, to one 
or both of’ which he is said to have belonged. 
There is sufficient evidence to show that he was 
one of the ancestors of the later branch of the 
house of Dudley and Ward. At present I am 
seeking proof of his aldermancy. Can any one 
help? W. Txomrsoy, D.D., Rector. 


Sours Carotina.—As Fess Cuecgvr is, I see, 
interested in genealogies of South Carolina people, 
may I ask him if he can tell me anything about the 
churches and registers of Oharleston and Savannah? 
A certain Gregory Haines was at those places in 
1722-3 and 1729-30 as an Indian trader, and may 
have been married in 1722 out there. What steps 
must I take to find out whether any such marriage 
is recorded in either of those towns? Gregory’s 
son Jobn was born Dec. 7, 1723. 


C. R. Hatyegs. 
Uppingham. 


Tennyson Orium.—Thirty-five years ago, 
or more, it was commonly reported that Tennyson 
was an opium-eater. Has this ever been con- 
firmed or contradicted ? W. C. B. 


Prescort: D’Avuvercre. — Any reference to 
descendants of Admiral Henry Prescott, died 1874, 
will oblige. A. ©. H. 


Recxonixe Hours Mipyicut.—It is 
well known that the Bishop of Durham, in op- 


position to the late Dean Alford, thioks that hours 

in St. John’s Gospel are reckoned as we now 

reckon them, from midnight and from noon. Can 

any reader tell me when this mode of reckoning 

was first introduced into Europe? T. Witsow. 
Harpenden. 


‘Ivan toe ‘Dean Sours.’—Can 
any of your readers tell me whether Count Alexis 
Tolstoi’s novel ‘Ivan the Terrible’ is translated 
into English, and, if so, by whom it is published? 
—and the same questions arly to Gogol’s ‘ 
Souls.’ 


FosTEer-cHILDREN.—There existed for several 
hundred years among the Highland families in the 
West of Scotland the custom of fostering their 
childen with people of lower rank for a period of 
seven years or thereabout, the child leaving his or 
her home when about eight or nine years of age. 
The foster-parents always bourd themselves to give 
the child an equal share along with their own 
children in their personal éstate at their decease, 
while the natural father in earlier times bound 
himself in return to afford protection to his child's 
foster-parents in times of danger, and in later times 
a cual onia for board, &c. There is a frequent 
mention ia the as of a similar custom ; it is 
detailed in the old Irish laws and, I believe, in 
the Welsh ; and I am anxious to find out if a 
similar custom existed among the Anglo-Saxon or 
any other Teutonic or Celtic races, and, if so, where 
information is to be found concerning it. 

Ormiston. 


Giayt at Satispory.—A French 
paper on giants gives a list of several, whereof the 
biggest is one found near Salisbury, and the refer- 
ence is to a French paper, 1719. Its length was 
9ft. 4in. English, which is the largest human 
stature of which I ever heard. At Salisbury I 
remember in childhood a mound in a field, north 
of St. Edmund’s Churchyard, called the “‘ giant’s 
grave.” Is there any account of this skeleton, 
and where is it kept ?—as a skeleton of that size 
was surely worth preservation. E. L. G. 


Srvart Arms: Earts or STRaTHERN AND 
Menrteira Bucaan.—lIe there any feasible 
explanation of the following inconsistency? 
Stewart, Earl of Buchan, was a grandson of King 
Robert II., and carried the royal arms of Scotland 
quarterly with Buchan. Euphemia Stewart, 
Countess Palatine of Strathero, was a grand- 
daughter of the same monarch, and carried Or, a 
fess chequé azure and argent, the paternal arms of 
the Stewarts before they ascended the throne. 
Why should the one carry the royal arms and the 
other merely the non-royal paternal coat, both 
being descended from the same king? The seal 
(1389) of this princess, daughter and heir of Prince 
David, Earl Palatine of Strathern, eldest son of 
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King Robert II.’s second marriage, represented a 
woman at full length holding in her right hand a 
shield charged with two chevrons for Strathern, 
and in her left a shield with the fess chequé for 
Stewart. These two arms were afterwards com- 
in one shield by ber son Malise Grabam, 
1 of Menteith (from whom Strathern was 
asurped by his cousin James I.), and quartered 
with the arms of Graham, always remaining so, 
and as now borne by Graham of Leitchtown, heir- 
male of the earldoms and of the body of Prince 
David. Watrter Eastoy, Jun. 
Carron Hall, Stirlingsbire. 


Caxtoy.—Is it known why William Caxton 
settled in Westminster? He is called a mercer, 
and had been long engaged as local agent in the 


of the Society of Friends; and that he died in 
1872, nearly eighty years of age. F. Jarratt. 


Beglies. 


PRONUNCIATION OF PLACE-NAMES, 
(8 S. vii. 7, 132, 196, 234.) 

As Sir Hersert Maxweu draws attention 
to the contraction of Brighton from Bright helm 
stone, which he appears to think violent, I think 
it is worth while to point out that this is perfectly 
regular, and that there area host of other examples 
in English. 

These long names are historically accented on 
the first syllable ; but as this makes them hard to 


Low Countries (at Bruges) for London merchants 
I venture now to suggest that a large portion of his 
official duties was concerned with the wool trade ; 
but I do not find this point come out in his bio- 
graphy. Later, he appears to have left trade and 
entered the service of the bellicose Duchess of 
Burgundy, Princess Margaret of England, sister 
of King Edward IV. Finally he embarked in 
authorship, printing, and publishing. A district 
of Westminster was named Petty Calais, forming a 
resort for the Flemish wool-staplers. Did this con- 
nexion bring Caxton to Westminster ? 

I do not find that wool-merchants, as such, had 
any guild or company of their own. Sir John 
Crosby, founder of Crosby House, Bishopsgate, a 
woolman, was also a grocer ; and the mercers may 
have absorbed the bulk of such traders, Wool- 
staplers were licensed by Edward I., but not in- 
eorporated ; wool-packers were already an old 
fraternity in 1416, but extinct by 1633. Wool- 
winders and wool-combers were subordinate. The 
woolners were an old body, and the present com- 
pany of Woolmen is a modern revival ; they have 
no charter, and obtained a livery so late as 1825. 


A. Hau. 
13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Bisop Tairntwatt axyp Jonn 
In the volume of Thirlwall’s ‘ Letters, Literary and 
Theological,’ edited by Bishop Perowne and the 
Rev. Louis Stokes, it is stated that nothing more 
than may be gathered from the letters themselves 
is known of the John Candler who was the recipient 
of many remarkable epistles written by Thirlwall in 
his boyhood. It would seem, however, that some- 
thing more might have been learnt about him ; for 
@ note to an article on Bishop Thirlwall in the 
Church Quarterly Review, vol. xvi. (1883), informs 
us that John Candler was not one of the bishop's 
schoolfellows, but a draper’s assistant at Ipswich ; 
that he was a Quaker, and Thirlwall’s eenior by 
seven years. We are further informed that he 
afterwards set up in business on his own account 
at Chelmsford, where he became a leading member 


pr , the tendency of a modern reader, seeing 
the above name in print, is to place the accent 
upon the helm. The local tradition, however, 
preserving the accent, does so at the sacrifice of 
one of the unaccented syllables. A good example 
out of the many I could quote is Hunstanton, 
locally pronounced Hunston, but here in London 
gual heard with stress upon the syllable stan. 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Is it not worth our while to take a little trouble 
to preserve the local pronunciation of our place- 
names and guard against the acceptance of pro- 
nunciation imposed by outlandish folk, who would 
have us talk of Shroosbury and All-brighton and 
Con-gresbury and turn our hams to shams ? 

It is for the hams that I would especially plead. 
To rectify mistakes made by Roman scribes in 
writing down British sounds and Norman scribes 
in writing down Anglo-Saxon sounds would be a 
task nearly as difficult and not nearly so desirable 
as that of rectifying mistakes made by Spanish 
scribes in their phonetic literation of the un- 
lettered language of Tenerife. But when, as in 
the case of English place-names ending in ham or 
ham, a significant pronunciation has been locally 
preserved, why should it be laid aside to satisfy a 
Cockney custom? This custom finds its opportunity 
when the ham is preceded by either s or ¢, though 
much more frequently in the case of the former 
letter. Our language having at present no single 
character to represent either shibboleth or theta 
sounds, and representing them by s or ¢ followed 
by A, place-names in which this sequence of letters 
occurs run the risk, when learnt by the eye before 
the ear, of having those sounds imputed to them. 

Many years ago, when the North Kent Railway 
was new, I remember the porter at Lewis-ham 
being ridiculed for pronouncing his station pro- 
perly, and not as Lewi-sham—ridicule as little 
deserved as that bestowed by Douglas Jerrold on 
Angus Reach, for having the affectation to pro- 
nounce his own name correctly instead of allow- 
ing it to rhyme with “ peach,” to meet the ideas of 
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Douglas Jerrold. Lewisham is in London now, 
with London County Councillors to watch the pro- 
gress of its pronunciation. Amers-ham is not yet 
included in the metropolitan area ; but the Metro- 
politan Railway has penetrated there, and I regret 
to find that the old home of Agmod (one of the 
very examples given by Canon TarYor in dis- 
tinguishing between the two hams) already affords 
plentifal examples to be avoided of pronunciation 
of its name as Amer-sham : the initial H is not 
yet present, possibly from an opinion that it ought 
to be. But Amersham is not alone in her liability, 
and Faversham and Frensham and Hersham and 
Horsham should combine with her in the struggle 
against a defamation from which their sister hams, 
Clapham, and Cobbam, and Effiogham, and Book- 
ham, from the nature of the case, are free. 
Tenerife, 


Avpizt at the last reference assumes that the 
accent in princess is on the second syllable. Surely 
his pronunciation is not that which is generally 
adopted. Some quarter of a century ago or more 
the late Dean Alford ted that the accentus- 
tion of the second syllable probably took its rise 
in church in reading out ‘‘ Albert Edward, Prince 
of Wales, the Princéss of Wales,” &c. Whether 
such bas been the case I cannot say; bat Tenny- 
son’s practice seems to have been to place the 
accent on the first syllable ; cf. 

And deep into the dying day 
The happy princess follow'd him 
(‘The ‘The st. i.); 


My princess, O my princess ! true she errs. 
(‘ The Princess,’ p. 60, ed, 1872). 


In the second quotation no word follows the | gj) 


princess, and yet the accent is the same. This 
quotation is only one of many which may be made 
from ‘ Princess.’ 


The 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


The pronunciation of some place-names is so 
eccentric that though one has the map with their 
spelling, one cannot inquire the way. There isa 
village in Hampshire named Wherwell, but I had 
quite forgotten how to call it. The sound is as if 
spelt Horle. With regard to Lugdanum baving 
in France Lyon, we must remember the 
Spaniards know that place only as “Leon de 
Francia.” Again, the same Lugdanum in Belgium 
becomes Louvain. E. L. G. 

Dr. Isaac Tartor tells ns that Ptolemy's 
Moricamby Estuary is not Wampool Bay, nor 
even the greater estuary formed by the Leven, 
Winster, Kent, and Lune, which combine to form 
Morecambe Bay and Lancaster Sound ; but he 
does not tell us what Ptolemy’s Moricamby now 
is. Weare referred to Mr. Bradley’s “ valuable 
essay on the geograpby of Ptolemy,” which I 


cannot trace in the British Museum Catalogue. 
. Haw. 


In the palmy days of the Saturday Review 
wrote one, who writes no more :— 

“The city which William Rufus added to the English 
realm bears a name which is sounded differently within 
its own walls and in other parts of the kingdom. Dili- 

nt students of Sir Walter Scott may have noticed that 

e gives the name of the city two distinct accents, 
according to the necessities of his metre. ‘The sun 
shines fair on Cérlisle wall,’ when the sovereignty of 
love ie to be set forth; but when an English raid is 
looked for beyond the Scottish border, the places whence 
it is most likely to come are ‘ Naworth or Warkworth or 
merry Carlisle,’ This last accentuation is that by which 
the city is best known to the rest of the world. The 
former is that which is used by its own inbabitants. 
But it ie plain that in this case, as in some others, the 
stranger has preserved the correct sound more accurately 
than the native. For it is the s-cond syllable that 
qualifies the Caer, which answers to the English chester, 
and it is, of course, on the qualifying syllable that the 
accent should come. And it is whispered that, ——_ 

the citizens themselves prefer the other eound, yet 
neighbouring peasantry still keep the accent according 
to etymology, on the second syllable. Exactly the same 
diversity ie to be found in the sound of the Celtic name 
of another but smaller city, the episcopal eee on the Taff. 
The Weleh Lianddf has, in the ordinary epeech of other 
become Llandaff or In its own neigh- 

the only known English form is Landaff.” 

Sr. 

W. Smith’s ‘Latin Dictionary’ quotes Festus, 
“ Zstuaria sunt omnia, qua mare vicissim tum 
accedit, tum recedit.” Could any description fit 
better Morecambe Bay? The same dictionary 
gives dvdyvors as the ing Greek word 
used by Strabo. It is singular that Liddell and 
Scott do not give Ptolemy’s word, cicyvors, at 
Ceerar seems to use cestuarium for morass, 
and Pliny for an air-shaft. With great deference 
to Sim H. Maxwett, I cannot see why More- 
cambé should not become Morcamb, as, I suppose, 
Folkéstoné has become Folkston. T. 

Harpenden. 


Sir Walter Scott could have found justification, 
had he wanted it ; for a lively lady wrote :— 

The day when hungry friar wishes 

He might eat other food than fishes, 

Or, to explain the date more fully, 

The twenty-second instant July. 
* Letterr,’ &c., of Lady M. Wortley Montagu, ii. 384. 

Epwarp H. Mansnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


*Biunpers or a Bic-Wie,’ Anonymous (4 
S. viii. 326 ; 8 S. vii. 14, 109, 216, 276, 311).— 
I cannot plead guilty to the charge of “ per- 
petuating scandal,” for it is surely no ecandal to 
say that a learned man has been once or twice 
mistaken. 

I have now referred to the Times report of 
August 27, 1836, and I find, indeed, that Dr. 
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Lardner assured his audience that the impression 
which some had received, that - was ‘* sgainst 
steam navigation for voyages extraordinary 
length,” was totally wrong. He inculcated 
caution, and ed during the remainder of 
his address to show—by collation of the amount of 
coal needed per horse power, the speed obtainable, 
and the number of hours needed for the distance— 
that no vessel could stow enough coal to carry ber 
through the voyage of 3,500 miles to New York, 
and that it was highly inexpedient to attempt it. 
2,080 miles was, he said, the longest practicable 
run, so far as our knowledge extended, and it 
was therefore necessary to have an intermediate 
ous station either at the Azores or Newfound- 


In his address on the Tuesday before he had 
shown that a clean ran to India by way of the 
Cape bad been found impracticable. The voyage 
took 113 days, of which only 64 were under 
steam. The best way was to have a station on the 
Arabian coast, from whence to Bombay was 1,200 
miles, “nearly the extreme limit of our present 
powers.” Heyry H. Gises. 

St. Dunstan's, 


Sisrz (8 8. v. 425; vi. 158, 438).—I beg to 
offer your readers the following notes, in the hope 
that Mr. Marsnatt or Mr. Férer will kindly 
add to them. The fairly good variations of Sibyl 
(as a girl's name) used in Great Britain seem to 
have been Sibyll, Sibylle, and Sibylla. The bad 
forms (? mostly dating from the first half of the 
seventeenth century) seem to have included Sibell, 
Sibella, Cibell, Sybilla, and Sybell 
and Sybella—probably Sybyl and Sybill. Sybil 
is alike the worst and most common error. 
Originally it came doubtless from a blunder of 
some one spelling (he thought correctly) Sibyl by 
ear. Davies's translation of Blondel’s learned and 
eopious book under the title of ‘ A Treatise of the 
Sibyls’ shows that the proper spelling of Sibyl 
would alone bave been u by any seventeenth 
century man of good education. Perhaps we owe 
Sybil to a parish without a resident vicar. 

Herpert Sturmer. 

Proposat ror Reprintixe Stow's ‘Surver’ 
(8* S. vii. 268)—Mr. Crarx’s list of the 
editions of Stow’s ‘ Survey of London’ is correctly 
given. No account of the issue promised in the 
* New View of London’ (1708) is known in the 
Library of the Corporation of the City of London, 
Guildhall, nor of that contemplated by Mr. John 
Gough Nichols about 1842. The only editions 
published since 1754-5 were by Mr. W. J. Thoms 
in 1842 (republished in 1876) and another edited 
by the Jate Henry Morley for the “ Carisbrooke 
Library ” (Routledge & Sons, 1890), both of which 
follow the original text of 1603. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 


Emumanvet Campaipce: Oricin oF 
Tae Name (8 S. vii. 268).—Mar. Arnortr asks 
“whether there are avy Puritan letters extant 
headed with the word Emmanuel.” I do no‘ 
know of a letter, but I can tell him of a book, 
which seems equally to the purpose. In the 
archives of this borough, C. 7, is a parchment- 
covered book, intended appirently for a register of 
business connected with the founding of Whet- 
stone’s Almshouse here. Afterwards the other 
end of the book, reverse way, was used to record 
collections for sofferers by fire, for redemption of 
captives, &. These two portions are headed : 
‘* Emanuel, the secondth daye of August, 1619,” 
and ‘‘ Emanuel, The 30:h daye Januarie, 1622." 

H. J. Movre. 

Dorchester. 


See ‘2 Henry VI.,’ IV. ii. 
Chatham is brought before Jack Cade. 
dialogue is this :— 

“ Cade, Come hither, sirrah, I must examine thee : 
what is thy name? 

“ Clerk, Emmanuel. 

* Dick. They uee to write it on the top of letters: 
"twill go hard with you.” 

W. D. Sweetie. 


Maxey, Market Deeping. 


‘*Fawity or Love” (8 S. vii. 328).—There 
is a good notice of Henry Nicholas, or Henrik 
Niclaes, the founder of the “Family of Love,” in 
the fortieth volume of the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ and in what Miss C. Fell Smith bas 
there written and in the ample list of authorities 
Mar. Brercey will probably find all that he needs. 

Witiiam E, A. Axow. 

Moss Side, Manchester. 


**Powper or Post” S. vii. 288).—The 
quotation from Porson’s ‘ Life,’ by Watson, appears 
m ‘N. & Q,. 3° S. vi. 69, as a query, without 
eliciting an answer. From the other instance that 
occurs with it of the use of the term, I think that 
it simply means a something which is nothing. 
For there is this comparison: “Cordial powders 
would not touch his fever any more than so much 
powder of post” (‘Lives of the Three Norths,’ 
ii. 134). It is worthy to be in the same category 
with bread pills. Eo. Marsatt. 


Ditticront” (8 vii. 327).—Dr. 
asks at this reference, Is it koown of what ingre- 
dients this gront is made? In ‘An Autbentic 
History of the Uoronation of His Majesty King 
George the Fourth,’ &c., by Robert Huish, Esq., 
London, J. Robins & Co., 1821, there is tne 
following statement on page 42 :— 

“The Lord of the Manor of Addington (cvled Bardolf's 
Manor), in the county of Surrey. [claimed ] to find a man 
to make a mess of grout [sic] in the King’s kitchen ; 
and that the Kings master-cook might perform that 
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which is so remarkably perpetuated by this ancient 
tenure. It can, however, be recorded back as far as the 
time of the Conqueror. In the ‘ Environs of London’ 
the author adds the following as a note : ‘ In a collec- 
tion of ancient cookery receipts of the fourteenth century, 
printed at the end of the Koyal Housebold Establish- 
ments published by the Society of Antiquaries, is a 
receipt to make a dish called Bardolf ; although there is 
no evidence to support it, it would not be an unfair con- 
jecture, as the Bardolfe were lords of Addington at the 
period above mentioned, to suppose that this might be 
the dish in question ; it was called a pottage, and con- 
sisted of almond mylk, the brawn of capons, sugar and 
spices, chicken parboyled and chopped.’ This manor 
was sold in 1807 to the present Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who was the claimant on this ion.” 


A little further on (p. 45) is a tabular statement 
of these claims, and the service for Addington is 
there described as “ of Gerout.” 

C. W. 


Wokingham. 


Name vii. 168).—Instances 
of arms assumed from conquered foemen are not 
very rare. One traditional instance of a name 
being so assumed (a surname certainly) is that of 
Chaloner, which Traibairn ap Gwilym, a Welsh- 
man of the tribe of Maelwg Crwm, took on the 
capture of a French nobleman, Lord (Sieur or 
Comte) de Chaloner. The descendants bore the 
name and for the most part the arms assigned to 
the luckless Frenchman, Argent, on a chevron 
sable three angels praying or. Perhaps the Sussex 
Chaloners, who bore different arms, may yet have 
been a branch. The Gisborough and Steeple Olay- 
don Chaloners, of whom were the two regicides, 
did not annex the name of Charles from the un- 
fortunate king. We 

Aston Clinton, 


Teice-man: (8 vii. 169), 

—Probably the solution for these two words your 
- correspondent may find to be somewhat thus :— 

Trig, the mark set up (as distance) to play at 
nine-pine. To trig, to play at nine-pins. T'rig- 
man, a setter up of the nine-pins. Often occur- 
ring in village ale or public houses. 

Gethering-man.—From gethron, a kind of onion. 
Gethering-man (or woman), a gatherer of these 
onions. Thus given in words derived from the 
Greek in an epitome of obsolete words. 

C. 
Colchester. 


meanine “ Woetner” (8 vi. 309; 
vii. 218).—I very much doubt this being accord- 
ing to the Latin usage of si. In the passage from 
Plautus, ‘Capt.,’ i. 2, 5, the meaning of si is, I 
think, rather “in case” than “whether.” The 
equivalent for ‘‘ whether” would be sive, not si. 
Surely, in Verg., ‘ Aen.,’ i. 321, 322, “ Mearum | 
vidistis si quam......errantem forte sororum,” we 


cannot render sit by “whether,” which would | gu 
require a different construction. Coningtor, 


loc., bas omitted to state that st would not bear 
the meaning. The colloquial use of ‘‘if,” as 
equivalent to “whether,” in English is totally 
different from a classical idiom. 

P. J. F. 


Gert (8 S. vi. 284, 375, 417; vii. 171).— 
This word, as slang, dates at least from shortly 
after the middle of the last century ; witness the 
following quotation : — 

“It seems he and three Gents of this Order, in Imita- 
tion of the Great, kept a Wench quadrupartite between 
them,”’ &c.—‘ Matrimony ’ (ed. 1766), ii, 217. 
‘Matrimony,’ by Dr. John Shebbeare, originally 
appeared in 1754 as ‘The Marriage Act,’ in the 
second edition of which (1755) its name was altered. 

In the Westminster Review, vol. vi. (1826), 
pp. 457, 463, Jeremy Bentham has “ lay-gents”; 
and again in vol. xiii, (1830), p. 438. F. H. 

Marlesford, 


Names or Women Ports (8" S. vii. 149, 336). 
—Tasma is Madame Couvreur, not “ le Couvreur.” 


Jacopires, 1715, 1745 (8 S. vii. 128, 270).— 
The ‘ Steuart Calendar,’ published by Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. in 1888, gives the following lists :— 

The Names of those Royalists who were put to death 
after the Rising of 1745. 

The List of the Clans with Prince Charles at Culloden. 

The Names of those Persons who were exempted in 
the Act of Indemnity of 1690. 

Tbe Names of those Persons who were exempted in 
the Act of Indemnity of 1747. 

The Order of the White Rose publish a quarterly 
magazine devoted to this subject, which would repay 
perusal, Terry Bank. 


Complete lists of all those who suffered death 
for adhesion to the Stuarts, together with lists of 
those attainted and of those exempted from the 
various Acts of Indemnity, will be found in this 
year’s ‘ Legitimist Kalendar,’ edited by the Marquis 
de Ruvigny and Raineval (Henry & Co.). 


“ Hrrner anp ron” vi. 469; vii. 78). 
—This expression is given in Miss Baker’s ‘ Glos- 
sary of Northamptonshire Words and Phrases,’ 
1854. She notes also that it occurs in Holloway’s 
‘ Dictionary of Provincialisms,’ 1840. 

F. OC. Binxseck Terry. 

CresELpen not Tue Desioner or Pur- 
sey Brioce (8 8, vii. 248).—F. J. F. states 
that the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ gives 
fresh currency to the false statement by Faulkner 
that the great surgeon of St. Thomas’s and Chelsea 
Hospitals “drew the plans for the old Putney 
Bridge,” and he quotes ‘The History and Asso- 
ciations of the Old Bridge at Fulham and Putney,’ 
written by my old friend Mr. A. Chasemore, in 

pport of a statement that the bridge was designed 
by Sir Jacob Ackworth. But F. J. F. is, I fear, 
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‘ anjast to Cheselden if he seeks to deny to him any 
share in the undertaking. The following resolution, 

at. a meeting of the proprietors of the 
bridge, on July 2, 1730, ought to set at rest a 
question which is perpetually cropping up :— 

“ Resolved, as the bridge is built entirely according to 
a. scheme and principles laid down by Mr. Cheselden, 
and as he has been very serviceable in directing the 
execution of the same, that the thanks of the proprietors 
be given to him for the advantages which they have 
received from his advice and assistance, they being of 
opinion that no timber bridge can be built in a more 
a and commodious manner than that which is 

we 

Mr. Cha:emore wrote me some time since :— 

“It was owing, no doubt, to the interest taken by Mr. 
Cheselden, the eminent surgeon and anatomist, in the 

- construction of the abutments and toll-houses, which 
accounted for Faulkner, in his ‘ History of Fulham,’ 
erroneously stating that ‘the plan of the bridge was 
drawn by Mr. Cheselden,’” 

... Mr. Chasemore, at the time he wrote his ‘ His- 
tory of the Bridge,’ was probably unaware of the 
minute I have quoted. The original design war, 

_I believe, due to Ripley. No doubt the plans of 
Sir Jacob Ackworth embodied the principles laid 
down by Cheselden. Cuas. Jas, Fkrer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


Curistopner Martowr (8" §, vii. 229, 275). 
—While thanking Mr. Coreman for his reply, 
permit me to point out that he ignores my real 
query, viz., Are any records available likely to 
throw any light on the judicial proceedings which 
must have followed the fatal brawl? I am 
acquainted with all the usual references to Mar- 
lowe. In W. Vaughan’s ‘ Golden Grove Moralized,’ 
1660, the name of the. slayer is given as Ingram. 
Within the last few days, by the courtesy of the 
rector in charge, a friend of mine has photographed 
the entry, which is certainly not Ingram, and 
appears to be Archer ; but if some rolls could be 
discovered similar to those I mentioned in my 
former communication, some additional light might 
be thrown on the occurrence as well as the name. 

AYEARR. 


Siwarp, Eart or Norravmerra (8" vii. 
§7):—Dancan I. married a daughter of Sigurd 
Digre, Jarl of the Orkneys, his own first cousin 
possibly, as Sigurd Jarl is said to have married a 
daughter of Malcolm IJ. This Sigurd was killed 
1014, in the battle of Cloucarf. He was son of 
Hlodver, son of Thorfinn Haussa Kliffer, son 
of Torf Eynar, first of the Orkney Jarls, son of 
Rognvald, Jarl of More, son of Eistein Glumre. 

I have seen no indication of any kinship between 
the above Sigurd and Siward, Earl of Nortb- 
umbria. This Siward is sometimes also called 
Digre, and he was stout enough. Ealdred, his 
father-in-law, could scarcely have been Earl if 
Ealdred’s uncle Eadwif Cutel held the earldom 


even for a time after Uchtred. Earl Siward’s 
granddaughter—i.¢., a daughter of Siward’s son 
Waltheof—married David I. asher second husband. 
Earl Siward died 1055. ‘The wife of Duncan I. 
died, I think, 1039. Her name I have seen 
given as Sybilla—a most improbable name for an 
Orkney lady, of Norwegian, or perhaps Finnish 
descent. She does not seem to have been mother 
of Duncan’s children. Earl Siward’s wife, by-the- 
by, was AXthelfled, and not Elfreda. 
Taomas WILLIAMS, 
Aston Clinton. 


If Boece is to be trusted, it would a that 
the Queen of Duncan I. of Scotland was the 
daughter, not the sister, of Siward (fol. 249 b.). 

Serocotp. 


Lerrer-paper (8 vii. 
109, 194).—When I read your correspondent’s 
communication I was at once reminded of a 
passage in Addison’s ‘The Drummer; or, The 
Haunted House,’ which I perused a few weeks 
ago. The passage occurs in Act V. sc. i. near the 
begioning :— 

“ Butler. Sir, will you please to want anything else ? 

“ Sir George. Paper, and a pen and ink. 

“ Butler. Sir, I believe we have paper that is fit for 
ene purpose! My Lady's mourning paper, that is 

lacked at the edges—would you chooze to write with 
a crow-quill?”’ 
The date of the play is 1715. Curiously enough, I 
had thought of sending the same query as your cor- 
respondent has sent. F. ©. Binxseck Terry. 


Oricinat of Garter (8" §. vi. 
109, 194).—I have to thank your correspondents 
for supplying the information about John, Lord 
Grey of Rotherfield. I find my list of the knights 
was taken from the first edition of Burke’s 
‘Extinct Peerage,’ and I have not been able to 
refer to the later edition. As to Cupdall de Buche, 
I have also to make my acknowledgments for 
the explanation kindly supplied by many of your 
readers, especially Mr. Warren (8 S. vi. 314), 
who in a few words tells precisely the facts. I 
was nearly blind when I wrote the query, and no 
doubt wrote Capdall as if it were Cupdall, In 
the list I copied from Burke I find Capdall de 
Bache is No. 8, and “John Grey” No. 15, King 
Edward counting as No.1. I now see that Jobn 
Grey was really Lord Grey of Rotherfield, his title 
being omitted by Burke. 

H. Lorrvs Torreynam. 

Allow me to refer to the ‘Chronicles’ of Sir 
Jobn Froissart, Canon of Chimay, who at one time 
held an appointment in the Court of Edward IIL, 
for an account of the institution of this order about 
1348 (chap. c.). It is there called the order of 
“ Knights of the Blue Garter.” In an appended 
note in my copy of Froissart, an edition in two 
volumes 4to., published by William Smith, 113, 
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Fleet Street, 1839, the names are given of their 
original number, only twenty-six, though it is said 
that forty was the number intended. Another 
note adds, “ For further particulars respecting the 
Order of the Garter see Ashmole and Anstis.” The 
name “Piers de Greilly, captal of Boch,” stands 
fifth on the list. Jouyx Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Mitrton’s ‘Comvs’ (8 S. vi. 187).—As white 
is the emblem of purity and innocence, the epithet 
of “ white-banded” is probably applied to Hope 
by Milton to denote the guilelessness and guiltless- 
ness of Hope. Shakespeare thus uses “ white”: 

There my white robe of chastity I daff'd, 
* A Lover’s Complaint,’ 1. 297. 
Cf. also 


The white flower of a blameless life. 

As Faith is joined with Hope in the line referred 
to by your correspondent, it is possible that Milton 
had in bis mind the following stanza from Horace, 
* Odes,’ i. 35 :— 

Te Spes, et albo rara Fides colit 

Velata panno nec comitem abnegat, 

Uteunque mutata potentes 
Veste domos inimica linquis. 
F. OC. Brrxseck Terry. 
Palgrave, Diss. 


“Ha-na” (8 vi. 66, 198, 271).—The 
following though they throw no light on 
the etymology, show different shades of meaning : 

“Upon the bank of Petril lies Plumpton Park (aun- 
ciently called Haia de Plumpton) very large, and 
formerly set apart by the Kings of England, for the 
keeping of deer.""—Gough’s ‘ Camden,’ p. 173, v. 3. 

“It ¢, Kent) is alla Rural Garden, and the Shallow 
depressions of it's sloping vallies, are but so many Ha- 
has, that Extend the prospect without Hindering the 
pasrage into it’s Various apartments,”—C. Packe, 

Ankol'P Agia sive Convallium Descripto,’ &c., p. 57. 

**In the ha-ba wall of the park, which is made of loose 
stones or without mortar, the tomtit, or titmouse, bas his 
nest.”—Rich. Jefferies, ‘Gamekeeper at Home,’ p. 65. 

With the “ ha-ba” on Woolwich Common I am 
well acquainted. Between the road and the Bar- 
rack Field is a deep ditch, about twelve feet wide 
and about the same in depth. From the road a 
fairly steep bank runs down, but on the Barrack 
Field side a perpendicular brick wall reaches from 
the bottom to the level of the sward ; any fairly 
active man can drop or jamp down ; but it would 
require a ladder, or trained pyramid of men to 
reach the inner field from the ditch, Arszanr. 


To Mr. Arvort’s note at the last reference I 
may add that a ‘‘ ba-ha” generally occurs between 
a lawn and the rough surrounding Jand. 

Fess Carcgvy. 

Scone” S. vii. 6).—The editors of the 
‘New Dictionary’ need not fear incurring the 
charge of prematurity if they admit “scone” into 
their book. Tbe word occurs in the ‘ Encyclopedic 


Dictionary,’ with a quotation from Sir Walter 
Scott. As regards the pronunciation, I have 
known these most toothsome cakes in Carlisle, as 
scdnes, for the last quarter of a century, and very 
admirable they are as supplied from the. famous 
bakeries of that city. 
Epwarp H. Mansnaut, M.A. 
Scone, “‘the cake,” seems to be connected with 
our word skin (sku, to cover) ; thus Jamieson has 
for skon, a thin cake, &c.,“ Isl. skawn cortex lactis.” 
Scone, the place-name, which was Skuyn (?) —— 
to be connected with the Germ. schén, Eng. shine ; 
cf., Gaelic sgoinn, “ decent,” &c. A. H. 


A barley meal cake has always been called a 
scon in Cambridgeshire, and possibly other eastern 
counties, at all events, within my recollection. 
The word is so noted in Wright's ‘ Provincial Dic- 
tionary.’ I used to buy and eat soda “‘ scones ” in 
London quite forty years ago, by that name, and 
fancied them either plain or spilt, buttered, and 
warmed for tea, a help to digestion. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 

Tuomas 8. vii. 27). —Jchn 
Nicho!s, in his work ‘The Progresses, &c., of 
King James the First,’ 1828 edition, vol. ii. p. 464, 
states in a note as follows :— 

“Sir Augustine (Nicolls) was born at Eckton, in 
Northamptonsbire, the son of Thomas Nicolls, rerjeant- 


at-law.” 
Rapcuirre. 


A §, iv. 49, 133, 211, 
256, 336, 451, 497, 535; v. 217).—An earlier 
instance of the use of this pbrase than any yet 
furnished is to be found in the following :— 

“We tooke a Dutch Captaine prisoner and he wept 
like the Count de Auvergne’s mistris when she beard that 
he was taken prisoner; and yet he had a face like the 
shield of the Red crosse knight wherein old diuts of 
deepe woundes did remaine, though he ey did never 
fight in fielde, for I beleave he got the long slash from 
his forehead to bis chin at stick or snee with a skipper.” 
— Letter of Viscount Conway and Kilulta to George 
Garrard “from sea, before Scarborough,” August 15, 
1636, Portland MSS., vol, iii. p. 38. 

Atrrep F. Rossrys. 


Wituiam Pirt, Eart or Cxatuam (8 S. vii. 
307).—The house in St. James’s Square occupied 
by the elder Pitt was identified by Mz. Dasznt 
(8 S. ii. 267), as being the one now — 


Toms or Sir James Macxintosu (8 §. vii. 
105, 275).—Some little time ago | visited Hamp- 
stead Churchyard, and found Mackintosh’s grave 
in a fairly good state of preservation. It is on 


the south side of the church, about balf-way down 
the slope. Close by it on the north side stands a 
yew tree, and altogether it seems to me an ideal 
| resting-place. An altar-tomb marks the spot, three 
| sides of which are inscribed as follows :-— 
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(South side) 
Underneath this stone 
lie the remains of 
the Right Honourable Sir James Mackintosh 
Bors at Aldourie, Invernessshire, 24 October, 1765, 
died in London 30th May 1832 
also of bis grandsons James Mackintosh Wedvewood 
born 23rd April 1834, died 24th June 1864, 
and Hensleigh Erskine 
born 4th October 1835, died 13th April 1836 
the sons of Hensleigh Wedgwood and Frances Emma 
daughter of Sir James Mackintosh. 
(West side) 
In memory of 
Catherine 
wife of 
Sir James Mackintosh 
and daughter of 
Jobn Hensleigh Allen 
of Cresselly Pembrokeshire 
who died in Switzerland 
6th May 1830. 


(North side) 


Beneath this stone 
were deposited April 13th 1823 the beloved remains 


of 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Sir James Mackintosh 
who departed this life on the 9tn of the same month 
aged nineteen years 
Here also within the tomb of her dear child hopes to rest 
and through the mercy of a Redeemer to rise with her 
to that 
life everlasting in which they shall no more be separated 
her afflicted mother, who inscribes this tablet. 
In the same gravs lies 
her infant brother 
Robe 


rt 
who died April 1803. 

An appreciative obituary notice of Sir James 
Mackintosh, accompanied by a portrait, appeared 
in the Tourist of Nov. 11, 1832. It concludes as 
follows :— 

“ We cannot close without adverting to the silence and 
neglect with which the event of Sir James Mackintosh's 
death was treated in the House of Commons. There was 
@ time when departed greatness received within those 
walls the obsequies of « panegyric, more enduring than 
the honours of a monument or an epitaph. But these 
days have long passed away ; and we sre left to rejoice, 
in the absence of that tribute to which he was unques- 
tionably entitled, that during bis life he achieved far 
more for his own immortality than could be expected 
from the enthusiasm of posthumous veneration.” 

It may be added that a bust of Mackintosh by 
Theed stands on an appropriate pedestal in the 
north-west corner of the nave of Westminster 
Abbey. T. Pace. 


J.D. C. at the last reference is rather hard upon 
me, and I can only say, in answer, that in a small 
pocket edition, in my little library, lettered “ Cole- 
ridge’s Poetical Works,” published by Bell & 
Daldy, 186, Fleet Street, 1862, this poem or 
epi upon Sir James Mackintosh is not to be 
found, and no wonder, for it is very objectionable. 
The edition is “ reputable” enough as regards form 
and publishers, but it would appear to be incom- 


plete. As my lot has been cast for many years in 
an isolated spot, where there are neither literary 
people nor libraries, the chance of reference is not 
given ; but I know that the elegy is omitted from 
one or two other editions of Coleridge’s ‘ Poems.’ 
John Payne Collier observes, in his ‘Old Man’s 
Diary,’ commenting on the verses :— 

“ March 26, 1832.—Coleridge had an intolerable and 
inexplicable aversion to anything Scottish; and Lt have 
heard him say, more than once, ‘When I speak of a 
Scotch rascal, { always lay the emphasison Scotch.’ He 
had a notion that Mackintosh had done him some injury. 

ce for being a Scotchman, the grandson of an - 
deen linendreper.”—Pt. 1. 


per.”"— p. 62, 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


This tomb is still, I believe, standing in Hamp- 
stead Churchyard, and it was in a fair state of 
repair when I left Hampstead. It stands a little 
to the south-east of the parish church. 

E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 


Rorat Descespayts: Cicety PLanracenet 
(8 vii. 285). — The name of Princess Cicely’s 
second husband was Thomas—not Richard or John 
—as appears from the Parliamentary Roll of 1503-4, 
in which he and the princess are described as 
“Thomas Kymbe, and the said Dame Cecil now 
his wife, and late wife of the said Viscount (Walls).” 
“One Kyme of Lincoloshire,” is the description 
given of him by Sandford in his ‘ Genealogical 
History of the Kings of England,’ and he dis- 
tinctly says that by Kyme the princess had no 
children. 

That Thomas Kyme (called John in the pedigrees 
a in the College of Arms and Harleian 

SS.) had a son Richard and a daughter Margery 
seems incontestable, and also that he was of the 
= . Wight, where the princess died and was 

ried. 

If Richard and Margery Kyme were the children 
of the Princess Cicely, they and their issue stood 
next in succession to the crown after the issue of 
King Henry VII. Two granddaughters of 
Thomas Kyme—viz., Agnes Kyme, wife of Francis 
Baldwyn, and Cicelia or Elizabeth Wytherbye, 
wife of John Brooke—were living in the reign of 
Henry VIII. Had they been recognized by the 
royal family as descendants of Edward IV. they 
would have had but little chance of succeeding to 
the royal dignity. 

In 1525 the king had one only surviving child, 
the Princess Mary, but his two sisters, Margaret, 
+ of Scotland, and Mary, Queen Dowager of 

rance and Duchess of Suffolk, were both living 
and both had children to inherit their prior claims. 
As a fact, Henry Courtenay, Marquis of Exeter, 
the son of Princess rine, Cicely’s younger 
sister, was nominated by Henry VIII. as his 
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successor abont that time, any children she may 
have bad by Kyme being utterly ignored. 

In 1525 the male descendants of Richard, Duke 
of York (wbo was heir general and representative 
of William the Conqueror at the time of his death 
in 1460), were the king himself, bis two boy 
nephews (the King of Scots and the Earl of 
Lincoln), Henry, Marquis of Exeter, the four sons 
of Margaret, Countess of Salisbury (grandsons of 
George, Dake of Clarence), and the five sons of 
Anne, Lady de Ros (grandsons of Anne, Duchess 
of Exeter) ; and the choice of an heir in the minds 
of Henry and his advisers seems to have been 
limited to these. 

That the possibility of a female successor to the 
throne was not entirely overlooked, however, is 
evident from the state which surrounded the young 
Princess Mary, who at that very time held her 
court at Ludlow Castle, says Miss Strickland, “on 
a grander scale than her uncle Arthur or (grand- 
uncle) Edward, both acknowledged Princes of 
Wales and heirs apparent of England,” had ever 
done, C. H 


Irorpipe, THe Mexican Emperor §. vii. 
308).—I stayed at the Hotel Iturbide, in Mexico 
City, a year or two ago, and the pronunciation 
there was as if spelt Heturbeedy. But the stress 
appeared to be principally on the first J. 

Hic er Unique. 

The late Prince Yturbide, who resided at Venice, 
and died at the end of February last at Ajaccio 
(not at Nice, as reported in the Times), pronounced 
his name Y-tur-bi-de, as a word of four syllables, 
the accentuated syllable being the third. 

J. Ocirvy Farrviz. 


The correct pronunciation is, so far as can be 
represented by English sounds, Ke-tur- (rhyming 
with her) bée-de (rbyming with ea in feather). The 
accent should be on the second syllable, unless the 
Spanish of Mexico differs from that of Spain. 

AYEABR. 


The accent is on the penultimate, and the word 
is pronounced Etourbeedy, the u as the oo in 
. The sons of the emperor were residing in 
Mexico some thirty years since; the elder, Don 
Agustin, was remarkable for the fine mules he 
invariably rode, and, although a most courteous 
gentleman, was somewhat eccentric, but greatly 
respected by all classes of the Mexican Ws 


Goop Fripay Astronomy §. vii. 328).— 
A very little consideration, without any calculation, 
will show that Dr. Macnamara’s statement is far, 
indeed, from being correct. The first day of the 
Jewish Passover, when the Paschal lamb was 
sacrificed, was always the fourteenth day of the 
moon, reckoning from the first day the new moon 


was new on the morning of March 26, full on the 
afternoon of April 9, and our Good Friday fell on 
April 12, which was the seventeenth day of the 
moon reckoned from the first appearance of the 
new. The sun and the moon, therefore, were not 
in the same relative positions on Good Friday this 
year as on the first Good Friday. Does Dr. Mac- 
namara state whence he derived a statement which 
Mr. Warren may well call extraordinary? Cer- 
tainly not from calculation. W. T. Lys. 
Blackheath. 


Hiocuam Famity (8* vii. 288).—This interest- 
ing old Suffolk family has been almost exhaustively 
dealt with in a privately printed genealogical work 
based upon a pedigree compiled in 1579, by 
Robert Glover, Somerset Herald, but enlarged and 
continued to the present day, giving all the 
principal branches and alliances of the Higham 


family. W. D. Piyx. 
Leigh, Lancashire, 


At Gazeley there are monuments of Edmond 
Heigham, 1604, his wife and children, and . of 
Mary, wife of William Heigham, 1618 ; at Wick- 
hambrook, Thomas Higham, Esq., 1630 ; at Hun- 
ston, Arthur Heigham, Esq., 1787, where the 
manor was the property of the Rev. Heary 
Heigham in the first quarter of this centary. 

W. ©. B. 

“Conservative” (8 §, vi. 61, 181).—I quote 
the following from Hallam’s ‘Middle Ages,’ i. p. 407, 
eignth edition. The first edition, in which the 
expression is also to be found, was published in 
1818. This brings the Quarterly phrase ‘‘con- 
servative principle,” by means of the chain so care- 
fully worked out by Mr. Ropsins (ihe value of | 
whose excellent contribution I heartily acknow- 
ledge), into touch with the same periodical’s vis con- 
servatria :— 

“ The cities of Lombardy, however, of either denomi- 
nation, were no longer influenced by th«t generous 
disdain of one man’s will, which is to republican govern- 
ment what chastity is to women: a conservative principle, 
never to be reasoned upon, or subjected to calculations 


of utility.” LPO 
. P. Owen, 


Paitimore (8 S. vii. 287).—Mr. 
MORE Will find that some authorities state that the 
work entitled ‘The Intrest of England in the 
Preservation of Ireland,’ London, 1689, 4to., is by. 
George Philips. See Watt’s ‘ Bibliotheca Britan- 
nica, 753* ; also Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary of English 
Literature, p. 1578. Not having a copy of the’ 
book, I cannot decide which bibliographer is 
correct. Joun Rapcuirrs. 


Picroriat Anacnronisms (8 vii. 286).— 
This is not an original blunder. In 1849 the Art 
Union of Glasgow issued to their members an 


was seen. Now, in the present year the moon 


engraving, by T. A. Prior, of a picture, by 


eo tee w men 


| | 
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Newnham, of Whittington, a youth reclining in a 

wood, through an opening in which St. Paul’s 

dome is dimly seen in the distance. He listens 

with upraised arm to the legend “Turn again 

Whittingtor, Lord Mayor of London.” I 

ber the mistake being commented on at the time. 
G. H. Tompson. 


Alawick. 


“ Economy” (8 S, vii. 249).—This was a term 
in familiar use in the early years of the Oxford 
Movement, and is used by Cardinal Newman io 
the sense which it then bore, more or less closely. 
It is nearly equivalent to “reserve.” There are 
two numbers of the ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ 80, 87, 
by Is. Williams, on this subject. In his history 
of ‘The Arians of the Fourth Century,’ Lond., 
1833, p. 79, ch. i. sect. iii., there is a ‘* Canon for 
the Use of the Economy,” which begins :— 

“ There are instances in various ways of the economical 
method, i.¢., of accommodation to the feelings and 
prejudices of the hearer, in leading him to the reception 
of # novel or unacceptable doctrine, It professes to be 
founded in the actual necessity of the case.” 

And farther on :— 
“On the other hand, the abuse of the Economy in the 
ds of unscrupulous hearers is obvious. Even the 
honest controversialist or teacher will find it very difficult 
to represent, without misrepresenting, what it is yet his 
duty to present to his hearers with caution or reserve. 
Hence the obvious rule to guide our practice is to be 
careful ever to maintain substantial truth in our use of 
the Economical method.” 


The whole subject of the use of the economy 


may be seen in the correspondence in Appendix B, 
aa W. 8S. Bricknell’s ‘ Judgment of the 
ishops upon Tractarian Theology,’ Oxf., 1845. 
Reference must, of course, be made to what 
Newman himself says further, in the ‘ Apologia,’ 
as to his use of the term. In the last chapters, 
ch. v. pp. 269 sqq., Lond., 1875, he speaks of 
“another subject,’ of which he states, ‘‘ It is one 
of which my accusers have before now said much— 
the charge of reserve and economy.” He then 
refers to the ‘ History of the Arians,’ and the two 
tracts on reserve in the ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ 
with also the note F, “The Economy,” which 
follows at p. 243, in which he states the principle 
of the economy to be that out of various courses 
allowable antecedently and in themselves, that 
ought to be taken which is most expedient and 
most suitable at the time. Ep. MarsHatu. 


Robertson, in his lectures on the Epistles to the 
Corinthians, speaks of St. Paul’s “ economical use 
of truth,” meaning thereby, if I understand him 
(I have not the book by me at present), that St. 
Paul suited his teaching to the present compre- 
hension and needs of his hearers, not telling them 
all the trath at once, but just as much of it as 
they could assimilate and profit by, and no more. 
Was not this pre-eminently the habit of the 


Tractarians ; and is it not this sort of economy 
that Newman referred to? This use of the word 
may have been a new one then; the word itself 
cannot have been new. Cc. C. B. 


Cardinal Newman, no doubt, used the word in 
its Aristotelian sense of “secret policy.” Such 
use of the term was very common in my day at 
Oxford among men familiar with Aristotle and 
Plato, and doubtless is still current there. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor. 


Tur Worp “Gnorre” 1s (8" §, vii. 
226, 256).—None of your correspondents seems to 
be aware that the derivation of this from Hebrew 
Gannav, is given by Hotten in his ‘Slang Dic- 
tionary.’ But I write chiefly because I am sur- 
prised Pror. Sxeat should lend his great authority 
to such a piece of popular etymology. The mean- 
ing of the two words is different, as Gnoffe or 
Gnuffe (as it is also spelt) means a “churl” and 
not a “thief,” while the comparison with the 
Hebrew word outrages every phonetic law. I 
fancy the point where these gentlemen have been 
led astray is in the modern English pec 
but this is not only accented on the first syllable, 
which alone would be fatal to their theory, but 
it is also a corrupt pronunciation of the Petticoat 
Lane of so modern a date that I cannot conceive 
it as existing in the fourteenth century. I cannot. 
help thinking this figment should be disposed of 
once for all. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Pror. Sxeat’s note, which I read in full as 
soon as his fifth Chaucer volume came out, is clear 
enough in statement ; but may I take leave to say 
that it is (at least to me) eminently unconvincing? 
What historical evidence is there for the deriva- 
tion from Hebrew gandv, a thief ? 

The old Norfolk prophecy, applied to Kett’s 
rebellion in 1549, is well known :— ' 
The country gnoffes, Hob, Dick, and Hick, 

With clubbes and clouted shoon, 
Shail fill the vale of Dussin's Dale 
With slaughtered bodies soon, 

Murray’s ‘ Eastern Counties’ (1892, p. 227) has 
“country gruffs,” but, in any case, the Exodus 
word transmuted into an East Anglican folk-word 
does not yet commend itself to one admirer of 
Pror. Sxeat’s magnificent Chaucer. Chaucer's 
rich carpenter would seem to have been what we 
should call a curmudgeon. James Hoopsr. 

Norwich. 


Is there not an antecedent improbability 
(strengthened, of course, by Mr. Warren's note) 
against the likelihood of Mr. Davis's derivation 
of Fagin being true? Dickens did not invent 
names. Thackeray did, and magnificent inven- 
tions many of them are. But Dickens had an eye 
and an ear for the ugly and the cacophonous, and 
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filled his note-book (as Mr. Forster has ehown) 
with uncouth patronymice, to be fitted on to suit- 
able characters as occasions presented themselves. 


Epwarp H. M.A. 
Hastings. 


It may perhaps interest your readers to know 
that a very good account of this word is given in 
Hotten’s ‘ Slang Dictionary,’ in which the follow- 
ing lines are quoted :— 

The country gnoffes, Hob, Dick, and Hick, 
With clubbes and clouted shoon, 
Shall fill up Duseyn Dale 
With slaughter'd bodies soone. 
M. Turmay. 

Victor Huco: Dreams (8 S. vi. 328, 394). 
—lIn examining the main question ander this 
head we find a wide latitude of considerations to 
be covered and many contradictory authorities 
which we must attempt to reconcile. The expla- 
nations concerning dreams are so various, passing 
as they do from that of the materialist to that of 
the spiritualist hypothesee, that it is necessary to 
observe great caution in accepting the statements 
of any particular schoo]. The first rock on which 
mapy a promising explanation has stranded is 
whether dreams are continuous or merely occa- 
sional incidents to the sleeping state. The former 
contention is held by Kant (‘ Anthropologie’), Sir 
William Hamilton (‘ Lectures on Metapbysics’), 
Forel, Exner, and several others. An attempt, 
however, is made to refate this view by Locke, 
who insists that our dreams are always remem- 
bered. But that his objection is untenable may 
be proved from the experiences of somnambulists, 
who upon waking have no recollection of their 
dreams. Psychological data are at present too e 
and inaccessible to admit of our 
satisfactorily the continuity of dreams. But while 
unwilling to make any absolute statements, we 
may admit the probability of this theory being the 
most feasible. 

Turning next to their mode of origin ; dreams 
may be placed under two general heads—thoee 
which are peripherally excited, and those which 
are the result of central nervous stimulation. 
There has also been made an attempt to establish 
a third class, lying eomewhere between the other 
two, which may be called suggested dreams, in 
which no peripheral stimulus is applied to the 
subject, the dream being suggested to him verbally 
(Max Simon). According to Delbcuf these sug- 
gested dreams are identical with the 
sense delusions of hypnosis, We need now only 
concern ourselves with the second of these divisions, 
as it is apparent that those which are peripherally 
excited can under no circumstances properly 
become the subject of the will power, and those 
last mentioned are but a sub-class of the second 
division. Dreams usually—at least, those dreams of 
whict we are conscious—are entirely spontaneous. 


Of course, if a certain subject, be it pleasant or 
unpleasant, entirely occupies the mind, it naturally 
and frequently follows it will be the subject 
of our ms; but this is in no wise volitional. 
In fact, a dual personality resides in every indi- 
vidual, and the sleeping aud waking conditions 
are distincly separate. Byron, I think it is, beauti- 
fully phrases it— 
Our life is two-fold, sleep hath its own world. 

And instances are not unknown in which indi- 
viduals have had, apparently, a double existence ; 
the dream has continued in connected form from 
night to night with the same regularity that events 
occur in the daily life. A dear friend dies (in the 
dream), and thereafter, in the dream-life, the 
friend continues dead, nor will any effort of the 
will restore him to life again. 

We now return to the first question—whether 
dreams can under any circumstances be volitional. 
Many metaphysicians have sought to account for 
the phenomena of dreams by the very absence or 
suspension of the will power; and this is par- 
ticularly emphasized by id Stewart. Maury, 
with reason, objects to Stewart’s theory, on the 
ground that the will does not lose control over the 
bodily organs in dreams ; as, for instance, if one 
dreams that something heavy rests upon one’s head, 
one would raise his band to remove it ; geo 

chologists regard this as an automatic ra 
movement, and, further, this is 
only an incident to the dream, and not the cause 
of it. We have already noted the analogy between 
the sleeping and the oy states, strongly 
insisted upon by Dr. Moll (‘ Hypnotism ’), and we 
must look to bypnotism to assist us in finally 
determining whether dreams are ever volitional. 
It is generally recognized that a person can some- 
times throw himself into the bypnotic state, and that 
he may even suggest an act to himself which he will 
later perform. How far this self-suggestion may 
be carried has not been determined ; and I believe 
that its efficacy has been denied altogether. I 
have never been able to induce self-hypoosis, and 
so cannot speak from experience ; but, reasoning 
by analogy, it would seem that under proper 
mental conditions a self-suggested dream might be 
induced, and thus far only can dreams be volitional. 
Although “ Victor in drama, Victor in romance,” it 
does not follow that the immortal Hugo had any 
particular knowledge of psychology, nor that the 
passage quoted must have given the correct state- 
ment of a scientific fact (?); but even supposing 
the volitional ofa by 
impossible, yet passage may be explaine 
és Gan that each of the lovers dreamt of the 
other through the influence of mutual suggestion. 
The further fact that the dreams continued every 
night may have been due to an apo a? 

hypnotic suggestion, or presence o 
avy during the day may have renewed the sugges- 
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tion to the other. Thus, when a verbal suggestion 
has been made to the subject, it is not necessary 
that it should be ,»as even the sight of the 
hypootizer is often sufficient to renew it ; so the 
sight of the picture which came “ out of the mys- 


given by Dr. Luys. 

Briefly outlined and roughly put together, the 
above is the best explanation which I can offer, io 
the brief spice which the Editor can afford me, of 
the phenomena mentioned by Hugo, to be supple- 
mented at some future time with an account of 
some original experimente. 


A. Mortcomery Haypy. 


Avrsors or Quorations Wanrtep 8. vi. 
309, 419, 438; vii. 239) — 

With regard to “Man is immortal till his work is 
done,” one of your ts says that ‘‘ Man only 
ean on Earth immortal be” “ the same idea,” 
How #0? To my mind it does not, Sr. Swirain. 

(8* 8. vii. 309.) 
The mill wheel ’s frozen in the stream, &c. 

These lines are the commencement of a pretty little 
poem, ‘ For Winter came,’ by Horace Smith, one of the 
authors of ‘Rejected Adresses,’ and may be found ia 
‘Sabringw Corolla’ (editio secunda, p. 152). A transla- 
tion into Latin verse ‘Trochaicum Tetrametrum Cata- 
lecticum,’ subscribed “ K,” indicating Benjamin Hall 
Kennedy, D.D., Head Master of Shrewsbury School, 
accompanies them. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


Biscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A New English Dictionary. Edited by Dr. James A. H. 
— Fanged—Fee. Vol. 1V. (Oxtord, Clarendon 
ress. 
Tus editors of the ‘New English Dictionary’ are keep- 
ing good faith with their public and making steady pro- 
grew with their monumental undertaking. With the 
present and preceding parts the fourth volume makes 
perceptible progress, and it seems likely that the third 
volume will in its entirety be shortly in the hands of the 
lic, and the first five letters of the alphabet will then 
completed. The nt instalment is under the charge 
of Mr. Bradley. It includes fantasy. fantastical 
(under which we should like to have seen the quotation 
from * Macbeth,’ “‘ My thought, whose murder yet is but 
fantastical,” as involving a grim use of the word), far, 
= furnishes an exemplary instance of fulness of 
nition and illustration), farce (the explanation of 
which is bighly instructive), fare, farm, fascinate (the 
change in the meaning of which is well shown), fashion, 
on Sate, father, fault, favour, fear, feast, and fee. 
rall there words, and under others too numerous 
to be named, the student of language will find matter 
of keen and undying interest. 1t is impossible on the 
appearance of each section to explain afresh the scope 
and claims of the work. It ie but fair to our readers, as 
well as to the dictionary, to urge contributors, before 
sending us inquiries or discoveries concerning words with 
which up to this point it has dealt, to refer to it. There 
are not a few persons who have apparently yet to learn 
that thie, the most ambitious and elaborate philological 
work yet attempted, has even been undertaken, etil! lees 
that it has made eo creditab!e pregrese. 


The Vita Nuova and its Author, By Charles Stuart 

LARGE portion r. Boswell’s literal translation 
the ‘ Vita Nuova’ is occupied with an introduction whic 
is well written, non-controversial, modest, and accurate. 
It gives a satisfactory explanation of the circumstances 
u which the work was written, together with a 
partial exegesis of its contents, and casts for the average 
student some light upon the actual relations, so far as 
these can be understood, between Dante and Beatrice. 
The translation meanwhile, which is in prose—the only 
posssible medium except in the extremely rare cases in 
which the translator is the equal of the man with whose 
work he deals—conveys an idea of the nature of Dante's 
aut>biographical bovk, blending so strangely all that is 
naive and mystical in medisval work, Mr. Boswell’s 
book is, indeed, likely to be of genuine and lasting 
service to those who seek an acquaintance with the great 
Florentine and cannot face the hugely overrated diffi- 
culty of forming an acquaintance with bis language and 


Transactions of the Jewish Historical Societ 

land, Vol. 1893-4. (Wertheimer, Coy 
Wiruts the last decade or so a zealous band of 
Israelites bas applied itself to the task of unveiling the 
history of their antecessors in this country. They have 
followed in the wake of scholars of maturer age, notably 
the Chief of their race and Mr. M. D. D: vis, whose 
contributions are occasionally found in our columns, 

B-s'des that which has appeared already in various 
publications, an additions] outcome is furnished in the 
Transactions under review, the contents 


fairly 
balanced between the two hs into which Anglo- 
Jewish history naturally subdivides iteel?. The one 


commences at the and terminates wi 

banishment ia 1290. A gap of some three bendeed oo 
fifty y are here interposes, and the second 
with the monwealth and continues to the present 


ral reader, essay 
of Mr. Trice Martin on tho "Domes 


ac- 
companied as it is with illustrations and f. i 
writing, will be followed with interest. He. does i 
— to cover the whole of the so that the 


istory of the Converts’ House has still to be written. 
The struggle for re-entry into England is well examined 
and digested by two writers, the Chief Rabbi Dr, Adler 
and Mr. Lucien Wolf, President of the Society, These 
contributions rest upon authentic sources, our national 
archives pe me! 3 and contemplating the result of the 
researches » we are induced to inquire how it is 
these matters have hitherto escaped the attention of 
© cannot spare space to enter fully into merit 
of two essays dealing with the 
the Jews of Hereford, by Mr. Abrahams; and the other 
on the crucified St. Hugh of Lincoin, by Mr, Jacobs. 
The youthful aspirant to fame, 
complimented on vigour of style and accu 
o ews 0} as existed and moved under 
+ ~ misrule. oe 
r. Joseph Jacobs gives us a clear and concise b 
of the crime alleged against the Jews of England in 1288, 
impressing into his service every known source of in. 
formation. With all his labour be bas not advanced the 
difficult problem one peg, and it remains as much a 
mystery asever. Those who read his p: ettily conceived 
version of the crucifixion crime will be disposed to compli- 


ment him for his ingenuity and skill, but few will accept 
It is scfficient to say 


it as authentic or trustworthy. 


8, 
rious Kast” reinduces the hypnotic state in =, 
a 
a ary 
in 1190 will be read by a limited class of students o , 
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t in his identification of the four ringleaders impli- 
cont in the affair he bas overshot the mark and pitched 
upon the wrong persons. The Latin muniments accom- 
panying his essay have been badly copied : in one line 
we counted six mistakes in spelling. 

The work on the whole is fairly executed, and the 

volume is well worth its price. The balance sheet 

ded at the end is a marvel of economy; but we 
recognize Jews as good financiers, 


The Voyages of the Cabot. By 8, E. Daweon, Lit.D. 
(Montreal, Brown & Co.) 
Wuo first discovered the mainland of America? Dr. 
<Daweon bas contributed learned m ph on the 
eubject to the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canad», in which be endeavours with much patient 
study to solve this historical problem. The conclusion 
at which he arrives is that the honour belongs of right 
to John Cabot, who sailed from -Bristol, under the 
patronage of Henry VII., early in May, 1497. He main- 
¢ains that the “landfall,” or point at which Cabot first 
reached lend, was Cupe Breton, and that the “ island-of 
St. John,” which he discovered the same day, viz., St. 
John the Baptist’s Day (June 24), was Scatari leland. 
‘These conclusions he supports and makes probable by a 
‘minute examination of all the oldest charts and maps, 
of which he gives facsimiles on a reduced ecale, and by 
carefully sifting the evidence afforded by the old collec- 
tions of voyages. .Upon the discoveries of the Cabots, 
as Dr. Dawson observes, have always rested the original 
claims of the English race to a foothold on the American 
continent. And yet, strange to say, no contemporary 
‘record of them exists inthe published annals of Eng- 
land ; nor for a period of sixty yeurs was there in English 
literature any recognition of their achievements. The 
English claims rest almost solely upon contempors 
reports of Spanish and Italian envoys at the Englie 
Court, upon records of the two letters patent igeued, and 
‘upon two or three entries lately discovered in the ac- 
counts of disbursements from the privy purse of King 
Henry VII. These are our title-deeds to this continent. 
Dr. Dawson has done good service in re-examining the 
’ evidence on which they rest and placing them on a more 
eecure basis. 


Outlines of English Industrial History, By W. Cun- 
Tw Ellen A. McArthur. “Cambridge His- 
torical Series,” (Cambridge, University Press.) 

Tuts book differs from the other volumes of the “‘ Cam- 

bridge Historical Series” inasmuch as it is devoted to 

English rather than to European history. The in- 

dustrial history of England is a large and complicated 

one. No single part of it can be fully treated in a small 

volume of outlines, and some topics of considerable im- 

portance can bardly be touched on atall. Yet in spite 

of the limitations of space this little book contains a 

clear and lucid survey of the gradual growth of English 

industrial life from the earliest days to recent times. 

‘The chronological tables at the end of the volume give 

- an excellent conspectus of the subject, and present in 
* avtriking and graphic manner the course of industrial 
development so ably treated in the preceding pages. 

The Reliquary and Illustrated Archeologist, April, 
1895. (Bemrose & Sons.) 

Tunis is the second number of the new series of the 

Reliquary,avd we welcome it very gladly. In size it 

- differs from its predecessors, and this is an unmixed ad- 
vantege, as there is more space for illustrations, Ina 
publication of this kind we cannot hope that every 

. article will be of equal importance. There are three in 
the number before us which would have attracted atten- 
tion wherever they had appeared, Miss A, Louisa 


Thornton bas given a most excellent account of the 
Abbaye des Dunes, near Furnes, in Flanders, This 
abbey was a Cistercian house, and consequently dedi- 
cated to the Blessed Virgin Mary. It seems to have 
been a mitred abbey, but mitres were, we believe, far 
more often used by abbots in Flanders and Burgund 
than was ever the custom in our own country, Upw 

of fifty years ago the Société d’Emulation de Bruges 
publis the chronicles of the house, which contain 
several things that cannot fail to be of interest to an 
Englishminan. The house was founded among barren sand 
dunes in 1127. Miss Thornton thinks the monks were 
sent bere by the order of St. Bernard himeelf. The new 
house soon became rich. Those were the days when 
nobles were lavish in their gifts to the monastic orders. 
We gather that the house was very splendid. The high 
altar was of alabaster ; the library contained statues of 
the Apostles, the doctors of the Church, and the Counts 
and Countesses of Flanders who had been munificent 
patrons of Des Dunes, The abbey seems to have flourished 
until the middle of the sixteenth century, and we are 
told that under the care of the monks the barren sand- 
hills “ bloomed like the rose.” Helias, one of the abbots, 
is said to have been instrumental in causing Richard I. 
of England to be freed from bis captivity, which pro- 
bably accounts for the abbey becoming possessor of rich 
grants of tithes in the Isle of Sheppey. 

Mr. Miller Christy has written on deneholes, No one 
better qualified for the difficult task could have been 
pitched upon, as he seems to bave been tne commander 
of the expedition when the Thames Valley dencholes 
were scientifically explored some fourteen years ago. 
The paper is well illustrated by engravings, but as before, 
so now, we ure left in the dark as to the date and the ob- 
ject of the construction of the deneholes, and amid many 
conflicting theories we have no solution to offer. Mr. 
Edward H. Goddard’s paper on Romano-British objects 
recently added to the rich museum of the Wiltshire 
Archaeological Society will be read with interest. Some 
of the more important finds are illustrated by good 
engravings, 


Hotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
asa guarantee of good faith, ~ | 

Ws cannot undertake to answer queries priyately. 

To secure insertion of communications co; ts 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

A. (“ Easter as a Christian Name”). 
—This is fully discussed 4* 8. i, 481, 518 ; ii. 234. 
Datias (“Error in Courtenny Pedigree ”).— 

lease 

Exnata.—P. 253, col. 1,1. 21 for “9” read 8; p. 294, 
col. 1, 1, 25, for “208” read 209; p. 334, col. 2, 1. 15 from 
bottom, for “ vol. i.” read vol. /.; p. 338, col, 1, 1. 10, for 
“ assistente” read assistens. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes aud Queries’ "—Advertisements and 


Business Letters to “I'he Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do no¢ print; and 


to this rule we can make no exception, 
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GTICKPHAST Paste sticks, 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN- 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
Crocodile and Morocco Leather. Silver and 
lvory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 


.ALLEN'S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 


ALLENS NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA.- 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufactarer, 37, Strand, London 
- (opposite the Lowther Arcade). 


«* Honest. Water which ne'er left man i’ the mire.” 
‘Timon of Athens,’ Act I. sc. ii. 
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The KING of NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 
Supplied under Special Warrant to Her Majesty 
the Queen. 
-PROMOTES APPETITE. PREVENTS INDIGESTION. 
Mixes equally well with Wine, Spirits, or Milk. 
Londen Prices :+Case of 50 Bottles, 22s.; or 6s. doz. Case of 100 Half- 
bottles, 35s. ; or 6d. doz. Case of 100 Quarter-botdes, 25s. ; or 3s. 6d. 
doz. Delivered free. Cases and bottles free. 
JOHANNIS, LIMITED, 25, Regent-street, S.W. 
Springs, Zollhaus, Germany. 


BRAND'S 


FSSENCE 
OF BEEF 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALTIES FOR INVALIDS. 
PRICE LISTS” FREE ON APPLICATION 


To 
BRAND & CO. Mayfair, London. 


” 

PLAY’S the THING.”—This has often 
been echoed by ail sorts and conditions. of men since the time 
when Shakespeare made it historical through the medium of Hamlet. 
A good piay holds the mirror up to nature, and shows us that men may 
be influenced by good to conquer evil. It proves im fact, the truth of 
the raring. “All the world's a stage.” HOLLOWAY'S PILLS ani 
OINTMENT bave for many years played a leading part ia the drama of 
Mfe. They have been a: ource of relief and cure for most *nown com- 
‘nts in all pa-te of the civilized world. Adulcs and children are alike 
nefited by these wonderful remedies, as they are suitabie for the 

weakest as well hs the strongest constitutions. 
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W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION. 


24 VOLS. LARGE CROWN OCTAVO, 7s. 6d. EACH. 
With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 
SETS IN CLOTH, 9l.; OR IN HALF-RUSSIA, 13/. 13s, 


Vanity Fair: a Novel without a Hero, 2 vols. 
With 40 Steel Engravings and 150 Woodcuts. 


The History of Pendennis : : bile Be Fortunes and 


Misfortunes; his Friends and 
cuts. 


The Newcomes: Memoirs of a most Respectable 
With “ Steel Bngravings by Richard 


The History of Henry Esmond, Esq.: a Colonel 

nm the Service of po mene S Queen inne. With 8 

tate by George Maurier, and numerous 
Woodcuts. 


The Virginians: a Tale of the last Century. 
2 vols, With 48 Steel Engravings, and numerous Wood- 
cuts. 

The Adventures of Philip on his Way through 
ee showing who Robbed him, who 

Passed him by. To which is prefixed A 
SHABBY GENTERL STORY. 2 vols. With 20 Illus- 
trations. 


The Paris Sketch-Book of Mr. M. A. Tit- 
MARSH ; and the MBMOIRS of Mr. C. J. YELLOW- 
PLUSH. With Illustrations by the Author. 


oirs of Barry Lyndon, E written 
he with The HISTORY of 
RSH, and The GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMON 
With Illustrations by the Author. 


The Irish Sketch-Book ; and Notes of a Journey 
from CORNHILL to GRAND CAIRO. With Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 


The Book of Snobs; Sketches and Travels in 


Burlesques :— 
NOVELS by EMINENT HANDS. 
ADVENTURES of MAJOR GAHAGAN. 
JEAMES'S 


A LEGEND ot RHINE. 
REBECCA and ROWENA. 
The HISTORY of the NEXT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
COX’S DIARY. 
With Illustrations by the Author and Richard Doyle. 


Christmas Books of Mr. M. A. Titmarsh :-— 
MRS. pPERKINS'S BALL. 


*STRERT. 
The on the RHINE. 
The ROSE and the RING. 
With 74 Illustrations by the Author. 
Ballads | and Tales, With Illustrations by the 


The al Geo The Eng h Humourists 
of the BIGHTE srk With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. 


Roundabout Papers, To which is added The 
SECOND FUNE of NAPOLEON. With Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 


Denis ais Duval; Lovel the Widower; and other 
Illustrations by Frederick Walker and 


Catherine: a Story ; Little Travels; The Fitz- 
BOODLE PAPERS; CRITICAL REVIEWS ; and 
WOLVES and the LAMB. With lilustrations by the 
Autbor and a Portrait. 


Miscellaneous Essays, Sketches, and Reviews. 


LONDON; and CHARACTER SKETCHES. With Contributions to Pench’ 132 Illustrations 
Illustrations by the Autbor. yy the Author. 


OTHER EDITIONS OF MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings not previously collected, with many additional Illustrations. 


The POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to each Volume, 
scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3%. 5s.; and in half-morocco gilt, 5/. 10s. 
*,"* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


The CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 26 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
Sets in cloth, lls. ; or handsomely bound in balf- 81. 8s. 
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The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. small fcap. 8vo. bound in cloth, with gilt top, 
ls. 6d. each. 


The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 
The NOVELS. 13 vols. in gold-lettered cloth | The MISCELLANIES. 14 vols. in gold-lettered 
case, 21s. cloth case, 21s. 
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